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Chronicle 


Home News.—A new phase of the anthracite coal 
strike opened on December 23, when sixteen Catholic 
priests, who are pastors of non-English speaking congre- 
gations and who represent eighty-five 
per cent of the miners of anthracite 
coal, addressed letters to the chairman 
of the operators and the president of the mine workers. 
In these letters they stated that the great majority of 
mine workers were tired of the present suspension and 
wanted to return to work. They thereupon called upon 
representatives of both sides to resume negotiations at 
once, and in the event of failure, resort to arbitration. 
This letter was followed in a few days by another similar 
one from pastors of English-speaking congregations. The 
immediate public response to these letters evidently had 
its effect, for a new conference was called and began cn 
December 29. At the beginning of the negotiations in 
New York, the chairman of the committee presented 
a new plan which, he declared, would mean permanent 
peace in the hard coal industry. The outstanding pro- 
vision of this proposal is a ten year agreement barring 
strikes and lockouts. It would also give the public an 
equal voice with each of the two disputing parties in 
settling wage troubles. The miners expressed their oppo- 
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sition to the plan on the ground that it means arbitration, 
which is opposed by them. At the same time, they offered 
the Pinchot plan, which gives them a modified check-off 
and calls for a fact-finding commission to examine the 
operators’ books to determine whether the profits would 
not justify a wage increase. 

President Coolidge took a new stand in his attitude 
toward agricultural questions after a discussion with 
Secretary Jardine on December 26. It is said that the 
Administration is now willing to give 
its approval to a bill creating a com- 
mission for the sale of surplus crops. 
The condition is made, however, that there be no price 
fixing and that the Government be not responsible for the 
marketing of crops. This is considered in many quarters 
as a drastic change of position by the President, who 
formerly restricted his proposals for farm relief to 
Government encouragement of codperative farming. The 
reception given to the speech of Mr. Coolidge at Chicago 
is said to be directly respon’ible for this change of front. 
The President, however, does not go as far as the farmers 
wish to go, for they seem to desire a farm-export corpora- 
tion backed by the Government. Mr. Coolidge’s conces- 
sions are understood to be made for the purpose of 
defending the tariff, which in some quarters is directly 
blamed for the farmers’ plight. 


Farm 
Relief 


China.—During the Christmas holidays the capture of 
Tientsin by General Feng’s forces and the dramatic come- 
back of Chang Tso-lin in Manchuria initiated a temporary 
cessation of hostilities in the Empire. 
In Manchuria Chang gained a com- 
plete victory over his rebel general, 
Kuo Sing-lin. The latter was captured and executed. 
With Kuo out of the way the Manchurian rebellion col- 
lapsed and Chang was left master of Mukden. Shortly © 
before the final conflict the Cantonese addressed a protest 
to the Powers stating that Japanese troops in Chinese 
uniforms formed part of Chang’s forces and since Kuo’s 
defeat the Chinese press is attributing Chang’s victory 
to Japanese help with the result that both in central and 
southern China there is a threat to revive the boycott of 
Japan. The Japanese Government stoutly denies that 
active assistance was given. 

While Chang was successfully withstanding Kuo’s re- 
bellion, General Feng Yu-hsiang after severe and sanguin- 
ary fighting with Li Ching-ling captured Tientsin. The 
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—— victor also took 4,000 of Li’s men 
Captures prisoners and the casualties on both 
Tientsin sides are reported to have been 2,000. 

Li made a desperate stand. As soon as Feng gained the 
city, he replaced Li (who, it will be recalled, was declared 
Civil Governor of the Province of Chihli last year by 
General Chang Tso-lin) by General Sun Yueh. Feng’s 
victory ends his long fight for control of the Chihli Prov- 
ince and Tientsin, the great port and commercial center of 
North China. Reports state that he was backed financially 
and otherwise by Russia. Consequent on the victory, 
Tientsin grew normal, precautions were relaxed by the 
foreigners and the telegraphs to Peking were restored. 

Feng’s capture of Tientsin and the victory of Chang 
in Manchuria are important as affecting both the sectional 
and national situation of China. Locally, the military 

paSRRA: situation leaves Feng dominant in the 

Chinese region west and north of Peking, his 

Situation zone of influence extending from 
Mongolia to the Yellow Sea; General Wu Pei-fu at the 
head of an alliance of the central Yangtse provinces whose 
stability is much questioned; and Chang once more 
supreme in Manchuria, though less influential than here- 
tofore as he is considered by many a tool of Tokio. The 
present cessation of hostilities gives the Peking Government 
a chance to function somewhat longer and assures success 
to the tariff commission which is still sitting. It will also 
probably facilitate the meeting of the extraterritoriality 
conference which was to convene in Peking on December 
18 but could not as some of the delegates were unable 
to reach the capital. 

After considerable delay the International Commission 
of Inquiry into the Shanghai shootings last May has pub- 
lished its report. Failing to reach a unanimous decision 

the Judges reported separately, the 
sneaald deotines British and Japanese members both 

exonerating the British police officials 
involved but Mr. Justice E. Finley Johnson, the American 
commissioner, dissenting and criticizing the officials for 
not appreciating the gravity of the situation and taking 
proper precautions to avoid the loss of innocent lives. 
As an aftermath of the publication of the commissioners’ 
decisions, the British police commissioner and inspector 
involved have both resigned and the Shanghai Municipal 
Council has transmitted to the Chinese Commissioner of 
Foreign Affairs a check for $75,000 for distribution 
among the families of those killed during the riot. 


Czechoslovakia.—Preparations for the celebration of 
the thousandth anniversary of St. Wenceslaus, which is to 
take place in 1929, continue to engross the attention of 
Czech Catholics. Particular efforts 
are being made to complete the Prague 
Cathedral, which, though an historic 
building, was never entirely finished. President Masaryk, 
by his recent donation of 100,000 Czech crowns, has some- 
what conciliated the minds of Catholics, who have been 
seriously aroused by the anti-Catholic attitude of the 
Government in the past. The donation coming from the 
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President of the Republic may help to stimulate the 
national pride of the country in one of its most valuable 
historic monuments. 

Great discontent is expressed by the German portion ¢ 
of the population with the unfair treatment which the 
Prague Deutsche Presse says is systematically meted 

ME a out to them. The dismissal of 2,000 

of Minority German officials from the postal serv- 

an ice alone during the first two days of 
December is mentioned as one of the latest instances. 
“ Economy ” and “ reduction of the number of employes ” 
were given as the reason, but the Presse states that hardly 
has a German official been dismissed when a Czech appears 
to fill the vacated post. The new official is without ex- 
perience or adaptability for the specific work that his pre- 
decessor had satisfactorily performed during the hard 
transition years, but, says the paper, “the main purpose 
has been achieved, the German official has been dismissed 
and a Czech forced upon the German population in the 
German sections.” It is claimed that 10,000 Czechs have 
in this way been introduced into the postal and railway 
service during the past year, a proceeding said to be with- 
out parallel in any other country. The Slovaks, of course, 
have during all these years made similar complaints in the 
bitterest language. It all manifests the discontent exist- 
ing on the part of the minority races in the new Republic. 








France.—Premier Briand has gained his first important 
victory by winning over the recalcitrant Radicals in his 
Cabinet. He did not succeed in doing this, however, until 

he had used threats of expelling them 

bard med from the Government. There were, 
undoubtedly, several disaffected mem- 

bers in the Cabinet who were plotting to get rid of their 
leader. However, M. Doumer’s plan for balancing the 
budget was accepted on December 29. It is understood, 
however, that the Premier has agreed to incorporate into 
the plan several of the measures desired by the Radicals. 
The problem before the Finance Minister is to meet all 
current expenses, the immediate needs of the Treasury, 
repayment of the Bank of France advances, and the crea- 
tion of a sinking fund for amortizing the floating debt. 
He proposes to meet these problems by further economies, 
by improvement of tax collection, by a tax on exports 
and on Bourse operations, by an increase in the price of 
tobacco, and by an exceptional temporary tax on payments. 





‘M: Doumer has to meet an immediate expenditure of 


8,800,000,000 francs, but it is confidently hoped that 
France is once more on the way to fiscal stabilization. 


Germany.—The Dawes plan is meeting with various 
difficulties directly or indirectly affecting its fulfilment. 
Thus it appears to have made impossible the floating in 
New York of the expected 500,000,000 


Obstacles : 
to Dawes mark loan of railroad preference 
Plan securities. While no definite reference 


seems to have been made to this loan by the German 
Minister of Finance, his recent regulations must evidently 
render that loan impossible, unless an express exception 
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should be made in its favor. The Dawes plan provides 
that each purchaser of preferential railroad stock to the 
value of 500,000,000 marks will by that very fact obtain 
a seat on the railroad Board of Directors. The prefer- 
ential shares of the German railroad stock amount to two 
billions. If therefore these came into the hands of out- 
side financiers the consequence would be that four 
foreigners would replace the four Germans of the Rail- 
road Directorate and so control the railroads of the 
country. Another difficulty noted is the high-tariff policy 
of the creditor nations, which is described as sabotaging 
the Dawes plan. According to the figures announced by 
Dr. Fischer, an authority in finance, the French protective 
duties are from 20 to 30 per cent ad valorem imports, the 
Italian from 10 to 80 per cent, the Polish 30 per cent, the 
British over 33 per cent, the Czechoslovakian from 20 to 
75 per cent and the Japanese running up to 100 per cent. 
The fear that the foreign markets would be flooded with 
German goods as the direct result of the Dawes plan is 
said to have led to the erection of these high tariff barriers. 
“ Dawes loans are senseless,” remarks a German paper, 
“if the foreign powers themselves sabotage German ex- 
port trade.” 

The voices of German statesmen, delivering in their 
own country the message of “ peace on earth” to our 
nation, were for the first time heard by an American 
audience in many parts of the United 
States on the evening of Christmas day. 
By a new electric device, in connection 
with a recently invented producer, the Panstrope, the ad- 
dresses, recorded on wax in Berlin, December 9, were per- 
fectly broadcasted from various centers in the United 
States. The speeches of Stresemann and Loebe, in par- 
ticular, were full of good will to our nation, and optimism 
for a better Europe. Both indicated that Germany is still 
passing through a period of severe and bitter suffering, 
but they also saw the reign of international hatreds at 
last overthrown. “ We are convinced that our appeal for 
cooperation to promote world peace nowhere else finds an 
echo so strong as in the United States and among its 
people,” Stresemann said. “If thus we join hands in 
united endeavor we shall, with the help of God, accomplish 
great things in the coming year.” Dr. Loebe in the same 
spirit, described Europe as not yet recovered from the 
war and Germany, though risen from the worst depths, 
still suffering greatly. “We hope, however,” he added, 
“that through the far-reaching codperation of America 
we shall be able to further the work of recuperation, and 
that we may safely and with full justification say this 
Christmas: ‘ peace on earth.’ ” 


Christmas 
Message 
to America 


Great Britain—Negotiations for the new treaty with 
Iraq are to begin immediately in Bagdad. Since they con- 
cern the continuation of the present régime they are not 
expected to consume much time. As 


Iraq ‘ 
and an aftermath of the conference in 
Turkey mid-December between Premier Bald- 


win and the Turkish envoy, Great Britain is considered 
ready to enter into friendly negotiations with Turkey to 
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facilitate the acceptance of the League’s decision. The 
territorial loss of Mosul is considered insignificant com- 
pared with the loss of prestige to Mustapha Kemal and 
some concession may be necessary by Great Britain to 
assist the Turkish Government to save its face before its 
people. Meanwhile there are reports of secret bargains in 
the recent Turco-Soviet treaty that imply a military alliance 
and guarantee support to Turkey by Soviet in case of trouble 
with Great Britain. At the same time a dispatch from 
British India states that the annual Caliphate conference 
holding its session there at the end of December resolved 
that the decision of Geneva in the Mosul dispute was 
contrary to the treaty of Lausanne and pledged the support 
of the Indian Moslems to Turkey and urged the Indians 
not to assist the Government with men or money if 
hostilities broke out between Turkey and Great Britain. 


Ireland.—Late Christmas Eve, Cardinal O’Donnell 
arrived in Armagh from Rome where he had been elevated 


to the Cardinalate by Pope Pius. He was welcomed to 


his diocese by a large gathering of the 
Reaches Armagh Faithful who had braved the cold and 
the snowfall to pay their respects to 
the new Cardinal. The streets of the town were brilliantly 
lighted and the buildings along the way were decorated 
with the papal colors. Late in the evening, His Eminence, 
speaking from the Cathedral steps, made an address of 
reply to the welcome that had been accorded him. He said 
that the Holy Father was not unaware of the glorious 
history of Armagh, that he identified Armagh with the 
progress and the triumph of faith, since it is in such vic- 
tories that Irishmen rejoice wherever they may be found 
throughout the world. Continuing, Cardinal O’Donnell 
told his hearers of the expectations and the hopes of the 
Pope, namely, “ It is that Ireland, this Ireland from shore 
to shore, will unite once more to hold aloft the banner of 
civilization and lead the nations as it did in the early 
Christian centuries.” 

One of the results of the recent agreement reached on 
the boundary problem is reported to be the elimination 
of the customs barriers that now interfere with the trade 

between Northern and Southern Ire- 

ioe pow = EA land. While responsible opinion among 
the Republicans sees in this the possible 

exploitation of southern Ireland by the “ Belfast mag- 
nates,” both Sir James Craig and prominent Dublin 
officials consider it a step towards peace and unity. 


According to the Ulster Premier, the removal of the 


customs barriers between North and South Ireland would 
be worth all the agreements and treaties ever signed. 
Judging from the dispatches received, it would seem that 
at present there is a distinct effort being made by both 
the Ulster and the Free State Governments to work in 
harmony. Something of a challenge is contained in the 
letter addressed by Professor Thrift, Unionist member of 
the Dail, to the northern Government. He gives testi- 
mony to the good treatment which the Protestant minority 
receives in the Free State and appeals to the Ulster Gov- 
ernment to act in such a manner that the Nationalist 
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minority in the northern counties could give answering 
testimony. 


Latin-America.—General Pershing has announced his 
decision to return to the United States, leaving Tacna- 
Arica before January 15, which it will be remembered, 

is the date fixed last December for the 
Chile registration for the Plebiscite voting. 
This report follows immediately upon 
an official statement from Arica to the effect that Sefior 
Augustin Edwards, who had left for Santiago some days 
previously, does not intend to continue work on the Plebis- 
citary Commission. It is apparent that Chile now proposes 
to take the settlement of the dispute into its own hands and 
seek a settlement through diplomatic channels. An an- 
nouncement made from Washington on December 29 
on President Coolidge’s behalf says he will not withdraw 
as arbitrator. Even if the new Santiago Government 
were to accept his demands as arbitrator in the Tacna- 
Arica controversy it is very improbable that the Chilean 
army would obey. General Pershing’s return to the 
United States is alleged to be due to his failing health but 
strained conditions in Chile would indicate an expedient 
diplomatic gesture. On December 22 President Fig- 
ueroa Larrain announced the formation of his new Cabinet 
of which Sefior Maximiliano Ibafiez, a member of the 
Liberal Party, is Premier. 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites recently met in the 
presence of the Pope to declare on the heroism of the 
virtues of Venerable Antonio Claret y Clara, Archbishop 

of Santiago de Cuba, to which See he 

Cuba was appointed in 1851. He was a 
native of Barcelona, Spain, and 

founded there the great religious library which bears his 
name and which has issued several million copies of an- 
cient and modern Catholic works. Having reached Cuba 
he began a work of thorough reform, reorganizing the 
seminary, erecting a hospital and numerous schools. He 
founded the Congregation of Missionary Sons of the 
Heart of Mary which now numbers over 2,000 members. 

A controversy which arose some time ago in the La 
Britania garment factory has been brought before the 
Central Board of Conciliation and Arbitration which has 

decided that no religious services or 

Mexico ceremonies are to be celebrated in 
factories. The origin of the contro- 

versy was the holding of free catechism classes in one of 
the factories. The erection of a new Ministry of Labor 
was announced in the early part of last month. On 
December 9 the Senate approved the division of the Secre- 
tary of Industry and Labor into two separate parts and 
only the final approval of the Chamber of Deputies and 
of the President was needed for the law to come into effect 
on January 1. The Reelectionist Party, which has now 
been agitating for some time, seeks to reinstate former 
President Obregon on the expiration of President Calles’s 
term of office. The project chiefly concerns members of 
the present political régime and the rea) voters in the Re- 
electionist Party are the military leaders with armed forces 
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at their command. Reports from Mexico state that the 
Reelectionist victory is confidently expected, provided the 
army and the Agrarians continue to support General 
Obregon’s campaign. 


Rome.—With nearly 70,000 to witness the ceremony, 
the Holy Father brought the Holy Year celebration to a 
close on Christmas eve. Besides the solemn closing of the 
“holy door” which for centuries has 
been its chief feature, added signifi- 
cance was given the ceremony by the 
promulgation of an encyclical establishing a universal feast 
in honor of the Kingship of Jesus Christ and explaining 
its propriety and advantages. 

As the Pontiff was borne into the Basilica of St. Peter’s 
he paused for a brief moment of adoration at the Chapel 
of the Sacraments. Thence he proceeded to the altar 
where he mounted the Papal throne. After the celebration 
of the Pontifical Mass the Pope promulgated the new 
feast, reading the act of the Consecration of Mankind to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. This was followed by a Te 
Deum and the blessing was solemnly bestowed by 
the Pontiff on the thousands who crowded the vast 
edifice. Among these were many Americans, most promi- 
nent among whom were His Eminence Cardinal Hayes of 
New York; Bishop Thomas W. Drumm of Des Moines; 
Bishop M. J. Hoban of Scranton and Bishop Thomas F. 
Lillis of Kansas City. 

On December 29 His Holiness presided at the closing 
celebration of the sixteenth centenary of the Council of 
Nicaea. Addresses were made in various languages, in- 

Final cluding Abyssinian, Syrian, Armenian, 

Nicaea Chaldean and Malabaric. Twenty- 
Celebration three cardinals and a great many 
bishops from all over the world were present and the Pope 
took occasion to express his joy at seeing such an eloquent 
spectacle of the unity and universality of the Church and 
remarked he looked with affection for the return of the 
Christian East to the bosom of the Church. The new 
Feast of the Kingdom of Christ will therefore take its 
place henceforth among the liturgical feasts of the Church. 


Holy Year 
Concludes 





Next week, America’s campaign for Catholic 
education will be continued in a remarkable article 
by Thomas J. Livingstone, called “ Rome and the 
Secular College.” He will show the differences 
existing between England and this country. In 
this connection, John LaFarge will present the 
concluding paper of his interesting series. 


Eugene Weare will have a third article on the 
Eucharistic Congress, called ‘ Contests, Commit- 
tees and Rehearsals.” 


The Literary Editor will have something to say 
about the series by the Catholic novelists, which is 
to begin shortly in AMERICA. 


Other features will be “ Student Opinion and 
the Colleges,” by Raymond J. Gray, and “‘ Respect 
for Law,” by Robert E. Shortall. 
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The Kingship of Jesus Christ 
I‘ was a happy thought that prompted the Holy See 
to signalize the close of the Jubilee year by proclaim- 
ing a special feast in honor of the Kingship of Jesus 
Christ and promulgating an encyclical whose central 
thought emphasizes that the recognition of this kingship 
is the sole remedy for a distraught world if its social, 
political and economic ills are to be permanently cured. 
_ Though historically the first official pronouncement of 
the royalty of the God-Man, the Holy Father’s message 
is not a new one. On the first Good Friday the Saviour 
Himself solemnly enunciated the truth: “I am a King,” 
and ages before the prophets foretold His kingship—su- 
preme, universal, endless. For centuries “© "tnited Chris- 
tendom unquestioningly accepted the doctrine and as a 
corollary loving!;» submitted to His rule and regulated its 
conduct on the principles of His Gospel. 

Unfortunately men gradually forgot that message. 
Human pride darkened their intellects and calloused their 
hearts to the claims of Christ. The authority of His 
Church was denied, supernatural principles came to have 
small place in men’s lives, social legislation and social in- 
stitutions particularly flaunted those principles. In the 
face of the world-wide anarchy and disorder and unhappi- 
ness that resulted thoughtful men sought earnestly for a 
remedy. Worldly-wise, most of them looked for it in new 
social, political and economic adjustments, but in practice 
their theories failed because, one and ail, they falsely as- 
sumed that man and the State are the source of all human 
rights. Rejecting this fallacy the Holy Father goes to the 
very heart of the problem and unflinchingly proclaims that 
Christ alone is the solution of all difficulties. It is a 
splendid declaration of the great fundamental principle 
of Catholic social reconstruction. Only the Supreme Pon- 
tiff could speak with that authority, finality and certitude 
with which the message is uttered. 
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Christ is universal King. All human authority, spiritual 
and temporal, is a participation of His, to be respected 
and obeyed for His sake. Men have a conscientious obli- 
gation to recognize that authority and only when His rights 
are respected can it be hoped that human rights will be 
preserved intact. Then will princes rule and statesmen 
legislate with a sense of their duty and they will be obeyed 
because they represent Christ’s authority. Then will the 
two great sovereign societies, the Church and the State, 
the one spiritual, the other temporal, fulfil their sacred 
destiny—the Church untrammeled in its work of preach- 
ing and teaching and guiding the consciences of men, and 
the State providing for their material prosperity. 

For our American people the Pope’s encyclical is espe- 
cially timely. When the doctrine of the supremacy of man 
even to the contempt of God is rampant, when certain 
schools of thought would deify the State, when so many 
would divorce religion from life, when conscience is 
being made to justify any dictate of passion, when youth 
is being corrupted through a Godless system of education 
and domestic life is weakened because marriage vows are 
lightly taken and more likely broken, when wealth tyran- 
nizes over poverty and power over weakness, the Holy 
Father solemnly warns the nations that to Christ and His 
law man owes his first allegiance, that His dominion ex- 
tends over Governments as well as individuals, and that 
society will never prosper until that truth is effectually 
recognized. When this warning is heeded then will the 
world be united by ties superior to race and color and 
geographic boundaries and the peace of Christ will reign 
on earth—a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


The World Court 
HERE is one measure pending before the Senate 
in which all Americans have a profound interest. It 
might be said that Catholics have an even more acute in- 
terest in it, for they have not failed to respond to the 
words of the Holy Father calling for international peace. 
The World Court, or to give it its rightful name, the 
Permanent Court for International Justice, is being hailed 
by its supporters as the one infallible measure, after the 
League of Nations, for bringing peace back into a dis- 
tracted world. It behooves every Christian to inquire if 
this is so, and if it is so, it behooves every American lover 
of peace, to see to it that our Government takes part in 
it. 


Many factors have militated against American accep!- 
ance of the World Court. We have an instinctive abhor- 
rence of every movement which parades a very strong 
backing, especially if the elements that constitute that 
backing are not very clear. We have a sound traditional 
feeling, dating from Washington, against anything that 
might involve us in the wars of Europe. Recent events 
have shown that this country can exercise a much stronger 
influence for good by dealing with the League of Nations 
from the outside than by actually being a member. The 
very adherents of the Court have done more than any 
others to hurt their cause by proclaiming the Court as a 
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panacea for peace, and in the same breath reassuring their 
timid fellow-countrymen that its power to enforce peace 
is non-existent, and that no power need submit its case 
to the Court unless it wants to submit it. No war-seeking 
Power would, of course, submit its case. 

Mr. Manley O. Hudson, in a recent newspaper article, 
brings the whole question into a more reasonable and 
acceptable compass. He admits that the Court’s judges 
are elected by the League, but points out that its statute 
is a separate treaty entered into by the members. There 
is nothing new in all this. What is new in an adherent of 
the Court is to see him brushing aside all the twaddle 
about America being false to humanity if she does not 
enter the Court, admitting that the Court will never avert 
one single war if some nation is bent on war, and holding 
squarely and frankly that the only reason why we should 
go into the Court is that as things now are the Court 
is the only agency now functioning for the perfecting and 
formulating of international law. It is slowly building 
up again after the wreckage of the last war a new set of 
principles of justice and fair dealing between nations. If 
this is true, then the only question before Americans is 
whether they find it to their interest as a nation, and their 
will as a member of the family of nations, to cooperate 
in this work of bringing the principles of justice before 
the world. 


A Thoroughly Dishonest Bill 

RUSTFUL souls who thought that the ghost of the 

old Smith-Towner bill was laid when Senator Smith 
retired to private life and Judge Towner undertook to 
govern Porto Rico, are doomed to disappointment. Ac- 
cording to tie Hon. Loring Black, who represe... a. 'ew 
York district in the House, a vigorous fight will begin as 
soon as the Curtis-Reed Federal education bill is reported 
out. 

Mr. Black’s attitude toward the Curtis-Reed proposition 
is precisely that of this Review. Since the educational in- 
terests of the Federal Government can be properly cared 
for by the present Bureau, no valid reason for the crea- 
tion of a Department exists. There is, of course, a reason, 
but it cannot be urged in the open. It is the certainty 
that, given the establishment of a Department with no 
functions and no funds—the Department of the Curtis- 
Reed bill—the functions and the funds will follow. As 
Mr. Black writes: 

The tactics of the Curtis-Reed bill advocates is to get the De- 
partment first, and then the fund. That they admit. What is the 
use of a Department unless you give it something to do? The 
“something ” which the standardizers have in mind is the strangu- 
lation of the local educational systems by Federal money. 


” 


If there be any who believe that a Department without 
funds would long remain in that state, they ought to be 
convinced of their error by the frank admissions of the 
advocates of the new bill. Precisely the same men and 
women who worked for the blatantly bureaucratic bill of 
1918 are advocating the Curtis-Reed bill in 1926. They 
have changed their tactics, not their purpose. The bill of 
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1918 authorized a system under which the local schools, 
their programmes, courses of study, and plans for the 
training of teachers, were transferred to a political ap- 
pointee at Washington. It provided that this politician 
could refuse to share the Federal subsidy with any State 
in which the old American idea that every State ought 
to manage its own affairs, still persisted. The supporters 
of the new bill may by this time have been brought to 
some knowledge of the American plan of government, but 
it is unsafe to trust them. It is not particularly safe, when 
some of them admit in private, but not for publication, 
that they are backing the Curtis-Reed bill simply and 
solely because it is the first long step back to the destruc- 
tion of local independence attempted in 1918. 

That attempt was at least honest. It was no dark- 
lantern plot. In this respect it differs from the thoroughly 
dishonest bill of 1926 which professes to respect local con- 
trol while planning to undermine and destroy it. 


Gary, Babbit, and Schwab 

HE miners and the operators are again in confer- 

ence. We sincerely hope that an equitable decision 
will be reached, but we confess to no confidence what- 
ever. Unless all the power of the State, either that of 
the State of Pennsylvania or of the Federal Government, 
digs deep into this public scandal, and unearths all the 
malign factors which at regular intervals make the mining 
country a bloody battlefield, we shall certainly have an- 
other strike two years hence. 

A public scandal it is, and worse. It is a holocaust of 
the weak and the defenseless; of wage-earners who must 
choose between slavery and starvation, and of the women 
and children dependent upon them. Accounts published 


in the New York World, and corroborated by trustworthy 


investigators, ~how that the year 1925 brought a black 
Christmas te, miners and their families. Even on 
Christmas Day, as esse wealthy owners feasted, clad in fine 
linen and purple, gaunt motiuc:s aid 2spairing fathers 
were unable to shield their children from cold and hunger. 
Many of the once prosperous mining towns are now 
showing the usual results of a long strike. The miners 
long ago exhausted their small savings, and the shop- 
keepers who extended credit are facing ruin. 

Meanwhile, with white hand laid on full waistcoats, 
Messrs. Gary, Babbit, Schwab, et al., assure us that never 
was the country so prosperous. Over the silver and napery 
of a banquet table this talk may convince. But no country 
can be truly prosperous so long as without let or hindrance 
from the law, human beings are ground beneath the bloody 
harrow of a pagan capitalism. Garys, Schwabs and Bab- 
bits feasted in old Rome, while Christian slaves sweated 
on the works, and the hardy nations of the North pre- 
pared to sweep away a paganism infinitely more immoral 
than their own. 

Long ago Leo XIII anathematized the wage-system 
which establishes wage-slavery as the alternative of starv- 
ation. For a time, the world seemed to listen, and the 
Pontiff’s words bore fruit, even in this country. In the 
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last five years the pendulum has been swinging back to 
capitalism. Nothing can stop it, but the power of the 
State honestly and fearlessly applied. In a prosperous 
country capitalists are, at best, only tolerated, for the 
well-being of a country, considered economically, demands 
the widest possible distribution of all the sources of 
wealth. 

Possibly some of the mine-owners have lost money 
during this strike, although that is by no means certain. 
But it is certain that women and children in the mining 
country have lost their lives. 


Army Rule for the Cities 

HE passing of General’ Smedley Butler points a 
moral and adorns a tale. Thus far the statement of 
the doughty General that his services were dispensed with 
not because he failed to do his duty, but because he re- 
fused to connive at the escapades of wealthy law-breakers, 
has not been contradicted. The General asserts that as 
long as he confined himself to poor wretches in the slums, 
he was applauded. When he turned his attention to the 

city’s great hotels, he was discharged. 

For nearly a year it has been fairly common knowledge 
that some of these institutions were openly violating the 
State prohibition laws. One of the General’s bitterest 
enemies recently provided all the necessary evidence by 
walking through the dining room of a hotel, confiscating 
various specimens and varieties of the demon rum, as he 
proceeded. These were later presented to General But- 
ler, with an invitation to prosecute. Both the evidence 
and the invitation were accepted, and at that point the 
General ceased to be a persona grata in official circles. 

But why point the finger of scorn at Philadelphia? That 
city is merely one of a thousand in this country. Every- 
where the wealthy man pays a higher price for his alco- 
holic stimulants, but everywhere he gets them, and no 
serious or sustained effort is made to prevent this traffic. 
The poor man buys poisonous liquors at the risk of 
ending what once was an innocent drinking bout, in jail 
or in the morgue. Were the Volstead act and the various 
State laws everywhere enforced without fear or favor, 
we should be obliged to build one new jail every day. But 
these regulations are not enforced, except according to 
the Philadelphia plan, and there is small reason to sup- 
pose that this discriminatory process will be changed. 

No doubt among the forces which opposed General 
Butler were many undesirable citizens who objected to 
interference with their illegal and criminal practices. 
Still, it is just as well that the experiment of using officers 
of the army and navy to administer our police depart- 
ments has been tried and found a failure. The President 
hinted as much some months ago when he refused to ex- 
tend General Butler’s leave of absence. If our cities can- 
not keep themselves in order without the aid of the army 
and navy, they are indeed in a bad way. But the solution 
is not to be found in calling for outside aid. The only 
remedy for this breakdown is a renewal of the com- 
munity’s confidence in its ability to govern itself. 
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The Crime-Wave and Religion 
PEAKING at the Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Hoffmann showed that the homicide rate in the 
United States had more than doubled since 1905 and was 
now the highest of any country in the world. 

Thus, at the present moment, we Americans find our- 
selves in’ an unenviable position. In crimes against 
property, in divorce, and in murder, we lead the world. 

In Dr. Hoffmann’s judgment, three basic causes may 
be assigned for the prevalence of crime: a diminishing 
sense of responsibility to scciety, a diminishing sense of 
self-control, and a diminishing sense of responsibility to 
God for one’s actions. Hence we can destroy or weaken 


these sources of evil only by teaching religion. For 
religion insists on duty to God, neighbor and self. 
Dr. Hoffmann’s words are profoundly true. Unless 


religion and fixed principles of morality, based upon a 
definite religion, rule the lives of the majority of the 
people, crime and disorder are sure to impede the true 
progress of the State. That is a truth as old as Chris- 
tianity, a truth which Washington thought so important 
that he reiterated it in his Farewell Address. Unfor- 
tunately, it is also a truth which a pagan system of educa- 
tion began to obscure some four generations ago. So 
deeply has this destructive error entrenched itself that a 
respectful hearing is still accorded the outworn theory 
that you can raise up law-abiding citizens by training their 
minds, while leaving the training of their hearts to chance. 
For the Gospel of Christ we have substituted reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and after three generations we 
marvel that we are the most disorderly, law-defying, crimi- 
nal people in the civilized world. 

Once this was a Christian nation. Today it is not. 
Sixty per cent of our people admit no allegiance to any 
form of religion. More than ninety per cent of our 
children are in schools from which religion is excluded 
by act of the legislature. Not one in ten of these neglected 
children will ever receive any adequate training in religion 
and morality. Had we set ourselves to the unholy task 
of devising a system which by degrees would undermine 
the principle of authority we could not have succeeded 
better. When we put in motion the causes of irreligion 
the inevitable result follows: a people to whom law means 
nothing because they have denied the authority and even 
the existence of the Eternal Source of all just law and 
rightful authority. 

As the crime-wave rolls higher it becomes increasingly 
difficult to understand why so many upright non-Catholics 
can cite the secularized school as the great moral force 
upon which depends our preservation as a religious and 
liberty-loving people. Dr. Hoffmann has written well; 
he has repeated in substance the words of Leo XIII, who 
said years ago that a return to the principles of Jesus 
Christ was the sole remedy for the ills of society. But 
that return cannot begin so long as of every ten American 
children nine are growing to maturity in ignorance of God 
and His Christ. 
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One Million Visitors to Chicago 


EUGENE WEARE 
Special Correspondent for AMERICA 
(The second of a series of articles on the Eucharistic Congress) 


Mundelein, who stands as the Sponsor for the 

Eucharistic Congress which is to be held at Chi- 
cago next June 20-24, set to work a supervising commit- 
tee to arrange the details of the Congress and to prepare 
the way for its coming. This committee, of which Bishop 
Hoban is the President, has organized a number of sub- 
committees charged with the responsibility of seeing to 
the detailed execution of the general plans for the Con- 
gress. 

As an indication of the extent and comprehensiveness 
of these plans it may be mentioned here that these sub- 
committees, so called, number about twenty-five with a 
membership of more than 250. The work has been divided 
sO as to anticipate every possible phase of the Congress 
and to neglect nothing that may add to its attractiveness, 
or to the safety and comfort of all those who may be in 
attendance. There is a committee, for instance, which will 
handle the finances of the Congress and gather the fund, 
by voluntary contributions, to meet the great expenses. 
There is, of course, a publicity committee which is, in ad- 
dition, a sort of committee on general information; there 
is a group which just now is gravely concerned about 
the transportation of the great numbers who are expected 
to journey to Chicago. Another committee has to do with 
the fitting reception of all those who may come, and still 
another pledged to their proper housing. There is a com- 
missary committee, one on safety, health and sanitation ; 
one on decorations. Because the music plays an important 
part in all the assemblies of the Eucharistic Congresses 
there is a special committee to deal with this and, likewise, 
a group charged with the responsibility of assembling and 
preparing for publication the official records of the Con- 
gress. 

The program of the sessions calls for the reception of 
Holy Communion by all the “ Congressists ” on the first 
day of the Congress. This idea was conceived by Cardinal 
Mundelein in the early days of the planning for the Con- 
gress and its purpose is to provide a “ spiritual bouquet ” 
to Our Holy Father of one million Communions! To 
carry this out, to assure its full and complete accomplish- 
ment, all the Catholics of Chicago as well as the visitors 
will be urged to join in this stirring manifestation of faith. 
To provide for this, there is a special committee now 
at work in Chicago setting plans for a Novena and a Tri- 
duum by way of prayerful preparation for the Congress 
as a whole, and for the million Communions. This same 
committee will see to the securing of the services of some 
2,000 priests from outside Chicago, who are to help out 
in the hearing of the confessions, in the celebration of the 


A BOUT a year ago, His Eminence, Cardinal 


many additional public Masses that will be necessary to 
accommodate the great crowds and in the task of distrib- 
uting the Communions. 

Because this special group of priests, and hundreds of 
other clergymen, are to participate in the Eucharistic Pro- 
cession which is to be held on the Seminary grounds, at 
Mundelein, IIl., on the closing day of the Congress, it is 
necessary, not only that they be properly housed, fed and 
otherwise cared for, but that they be provided with suffi- 
cient altars upon which to celebrate Holy Mass. This 
makes it necessary that every available space in the huge 
gymnasium at the seminary, and the basement of its 
gorgeous chapel, be preempted in order to make room 
for some 500 or 600 altars which are to be erected there. 

It is planned to bring these extra priests to Chicago a 
week before the Congress opens and so it is that the com- 
mittee is now hard at work engaged in arranging suitable 
accommodations, for a period of about two weeks, for 
all visiting clergymen. Most of these, of course, will be 
taken in by the local communities of Religious and the 
pastors of Chicago’s churches. But, in addition to all 
this, other suitable accommodations will be found. 

The hotels in Chicago will accommodate some 40,000 
people. The housing committee, which has pledged itself 
to provide reasonable accommodations for all the visitors, 
has secured first call on all available sleeping quarters in 
the city. Dormitories will be set up in hospitals, public 
and private institutions, assembly halls, school buildings 
and public armories. And then, in order to make certain 
that none shall be without a place to sleep, a call has gone 
forth for suitable space in private homes. In each of the 
Chicago parishes a committee has been organized to seek 
out all such available places, to mark and list them. Cath- 
olic families are being urged to welcome the visitors into 
their homes. Under this plan it is said that almost one 
million people may be accommodated in private dwellings 
and apartments without recourse to hotels or boarding 
houses. 

This housing committee is insistent in asserting that a 
suitable place will be provided for all who come to the 
Congress. Its Reverend Chairman wants it to be known 
that no one should remain away from the Congress in the 
fear that proper accommodations will not be available. A 
carefully worked-out plan, thoroughly to cover this phase 
of the arrangements, has been set up. All accommodations 
and reservations for accommodations, in hotels or elsewhere, 
are to be dealt with through a sort of central clearing house. 
All the reservations anywhere are to be arranged for through 
this central office and accommodations will be allotted in 
the order of their receipt. Those intending to journey 
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to the Congress, unless they plan to travel in an organized 
group, should apply for reservations, not to hotel or 


boarding house, but to the housing committee direct. Com- 
munications in the matter and, in fact, al/ communications 
regarding the Congress, should be addressed to the Head- 
quarters’ Office, XXVIII International Eucharistic Con- 
gress, Cathedral Square, Chicago, Illinois. 

The General Committee of the Congress is doing every- 
thing possible to insure that there be no increase in prices 
anywhere in Chicago during the days of the Congress. 
A plan has been adopted looking to the official approval 
by the General Committee of all rates and charges in 
hotels, restaurants, dining rooms, cafes, etc., in order to 
provide against any attempt at overcharging. In the 
case of the hotels the rate will be established and noted by 
the central office of the housing committee allotting the 
accommodations. With the restaurants and dining rooms 
an official “ shield of approval” will be distributed after 
examination of menu cards and prices. These, likewise, 
will be stamped with the Committee’s approval in a con- 
spicuous place. 

The commissary committee.of the Congress will see to 
it that sufficient food, of desirable quality, is obtainable 
at reasonable prices in all parts of the city. Already a kind 
of organization is under way, looking to this end and made 
up of wholesale and retail produce agents and commission 
merchants, grocers, bakers and the restaurant and dining 
room proprietors. The plan is to endeavor to have all these 
work together so that there shall be no scarcity of palat- 
able food. The willingness on the part of the merchants 
to join hands in this undertaking is but additional evidence 
of the manner in which all Chicago, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike, has rallied to the aid of the Congress. It 
is quite the most encouraging phase of the entire situation. 

But all this, of course, presupposes the coming to Chi- 
cago of a great number of visitors. On a previous occasion 
it was pointed out that it is expected by those in charge 
of the Congress that upwards of one million people will 
journey to the city for the Congress. The figure is not 
exaggerated: it is more than likely that a greater number 
will be glad of an opportunity to join in with this mag- 
nificent demonstration of faith. And so it is that the 
transportation committee is now engaged in efforts to 
arrange suitable steamship and railway transportation. The 
task, it may be remarked in passing, is no easy one. It 
is now known that various national groups from all parts 
of the world will come to Chicago next June and it is 
hoped to secure for these a substantial reduction in both 
rail and steamship fares. Then, too, there is the whole 
problem of special reduced fares on our American rail- 
ways and steamboats to be secured and established. 

On one of the days on which I was in Chicago I had 
an opportunity to witness the practical workings of sev- 
éral of the sub-committees of the Congress. Word was 
received at Headquarters of the plans of a group of about 
2,000 Congressists from Bavaria to participate in the 
Congress sessions. The ttansportation committee imme- 
diately got into communication with several of the steam- 
ship companies which sail out from German ports with a 
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view to securing special, reduced rates for the party. The 
committee also opened negotiations with a number of the 
railroads running out of New York. Then, the housing 
committee immediately sought to secure suitable accom- 
modations at modest rates for the party. This phase of 
the transaction was disposed of before the day was out. 
A group of German-Americans, located in two or’ three 
parishes in’ Chicago, came forth and volunteered to take 
all the visitors from Bavaria into their own homes without 
any charge for food of any kind or lodging. 

This transaction is cited herein to illustrate the splendid 
spirit of cooperation and willingness to help which is 
evident on all sides in Chicago where the plans for the 
Congress are involved. I was riding one day in an auto- 
mobile with Monsignor Quille, who is the General Sec- 
retary of the supervising committee, and his very com- 
petent aide, Father Griffin. We were down in the famous 
“loop” district and had unwittingly violated one of the 
numberless and confusing traffic regulations from which 
Chicago, as most cities, is made to suffer. We were sud- 
denly halted by a traffic officer astride a horse who was 
about to scold our driver when he noted the presence in 
the car of the two clergymen. And when he recognized 
the Monsignor he stooped from his horse to suggest that 
a small, guide-book for the use of the police be prepared 
showing the location of the various Catholic churches of 
the city and of the halls at which the sectional meetings 
of the Congress are to be held. “ You know, I’ve been 
thinking about this,” said the officer; “it won’t do to 
have these strangers wandering about the city and the 
police not in a position to direct them properly. We 
know where most of the churches are but they grow so 
fast, of late years, that it’s hard to keep track of them all.” 
And, forthwith it was agreed that such a directory is to 
be prepared. 

As suggested before, the plans for the Congress at Chi- 
cago next June are being carefully perfected and, let us 
hope, will be diligently executed. The task is a stupendous 
one but there are ready and capable hands at work, deter- 
mined at all costs to carry through. Something further, 
touching upon these plans, will be set forth in another 
paper on the subject in next week’s AMERICA. 


TRIBUTE 


God seized the sun and the witching moon 
And all the stars that roam the skies, 
Then, leaning low above the earth, 
He set their glories in your eyes. 


God took the whispering of winds 
That bid the roses all rejoice, 

The murmuring of grass and trees 
And made the magic of your voice. 


God gathered fragrant asphodel, 

All rosy with the light of morn; 
He laid them in an angel’s breast, 

And thus it was, lass, you were born. 


Epcar DaNizt KRAMER. 
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Harvard Culture and Jesuit Humanism 


Joun La Farce, S.J. 


le some of the recent discussions about Catholic 
scholarship one objection to Catholic colleges was 
made paramount: that they lack the cultural touch, 
that kiberalizing influence which broadens and en- 
riches the students mind. In view of the apprehension 
recently expressed by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, in his Annual Let- 
ter to the Trustees, it might seem that this is no 
peculiarity of Catholic colleges. For Dr. Butler re- 
marks: 

The longer one examines the programs of study that are 
now most widely followed, observes the spirit in which school 
and college teaching is so often carried on, and notes the care- 
ful avoidance of- anything that makes for genuine scholarship 
and reflective thinking, one is forced to raise the very far- 
reaching question, whether we have not destroyed the ideal 
of the liberally educated man, and, with it, the liberally edu- 
cated man himself. If by any chance this has happened or 
is happening, then no amount of expenditure upon education, 
whether public or private, and no statistics of increased en- 
rollment and school attendance can possibly compensate for 
the appalling damage that will have been done to the intel- 
1 ctual and moral life of the nation. 

Still some anxious souls seem to fear that the 
Catholic college, however ably conducted, lacks some- 
how the rich cultural atmosphere of Columbia, Yale, 
or Harvard. A peculiar feature is that this criticism 
is apt to come from those who proclaim themselves 
graduates of some Catholic college, who have never 
had the actual experience of life at a secular college, 
which might give them the other term for the com- 
parison. Possibly it is “ Jgnotum pro magnifico.” Never- 
theless, the matter is worth looking into, although 
one can more readily see how Catholic colleges might 
be found fault with for lack of capacious endow- 
ments, specialized curricula, elaborate social con- 
tacts, and other features which flow from the power- 
ful support of a wealthy community, than for the want 
of so spiritual and so traditional a matter as culture. 

Certainly if any secular college should effect a cul- 
tural touch it is Harvard. The seniority of Harvard 
among our institutions of learning, her high literary 
traditions, her relative conservatism and attitude of 
social and intellectual dignity should certainly assure 
her students the gift of culture, if any place in this 
country can offer it. Yet, as a Harvard graduate, I 
may say that the “cultural touch,” as such, is not 
what my memory most readily attributes to that in- 
stitution. It seems to me, moreover, that some of our 
Catholics who have only a vague idea of the actual 
conditions at Harvard may pardon and even profit by a 
bit of personal reminiscence in that connection. 

True, these remarks are said of Harvard of twenty- 
five years ago. Since that time far-reaching changes 
have taken place in the curriculum, in the direction of 
studies, and in the methods of contact between pro- 
fessors and students. Nevertheless, we were nearer 
to Emerson and Hawthorne and Lowell than now. 
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One took tea with Miss Alice Longfellow on Brattle 
Street, and John C. Ropes, that prince of mentors and 
historians, still maintained his magic dining-circle on 
Sunday evenings. Moreover, the writer, whatever his 
limitations, went to Harvard to get culture first, last 
and always. He knew it when he saw it. His electives, 
his friendships, his amusements, his family and social 
contacts were as congenial to that pursuit as home 
circumstances and personal choice could well require. 
Yet, when the hour of graduation came, he felt that 
just this very thing had somehow eluded him, and he 
never knew why it had eluded him until he came later 
to teach in a Jesuit college. 

I say this all the more readily because my personal 
recollections of Harvard are most agreeable. They 
are the grateful recollections of a student, of one who 
looked for the best in his fellow-students, his teachers 
and his books, and who honestly believed he got the 
best from all. The pleasing, the inspiring recollec- 
tions of Harvard are numberless, such as great learn- 
ing, modesty and genuine kindness on the part of 
many of the professors, delightful hours with little 
groups of undergraduates or young instructors who 
tried, in various artless ways, to cultivate the rich 
lawn of an Oxford close under the bleak east winds 
from the Charles River. If the Goddess of Culture 
rewards those who watch early at her portals, she 
must surely have smiled on us when we heroically 
regaled our chilly forms on coffee and classical essays 
at good Professor Parker’s Jowett Club Breakfasts. 
Wordsworth’s “ Excursion” analyzed over beer and 
cheese, season tickets to the Kneisel Quartette in 
Sanders Theater, when the enthusiasts of the Musical 
Club bought Bach’s scores ahead of time so as not miss 
the fugue-themes, even (severest test of loyalty) 
January night lectures in the Fogg Art Museum to 
a “Harvard Student Body” composed largely of 
Harvard students’ great-aunts and maternal cousins— 
anxious hours over the Harvard Monthly Round Table 
—can you say, heartless critic, that we were not look- 
ing for culture? 

Did we then fail in our quest? How could we fail 
entirely? Surely there was culture to be obtained at 
Harvard. In a world of several hundred teachers, 
several thousand students, and a million books, sure- 
ly it could be found. And if you came from a cultured 
home, and renounced the flesh 

Tryst 
With the sensualist 
you found it. But not all of those twelve 
hundred undergraduates did renounce the flesh. Most 
of them, by far the greater number of them were 
plain American boys, who, if they would not actually 


~ flee from the sight of culture, were not going to run 


after it, or be concerned about it unless it were forced 
on their distracted attention. For at Harvard, if there 
were some things to remind you of the fair Goddess, 
there were a hundred activities and side-issues to 
make you forget her. 
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It has often seemed to me that the pursuit of cul- 
ture at Harvard was like looking for wisdom in a 
great library, among books, or in a great city, among 
men. The few, who, like myself, had from home train- 
ing and disposition a natural desire and appreciation 
for such things, could unearth it, and enjoy the quaint- 
ness of the search. But for the thousands of average 
lads, who “ plugged” in Perkins Hall, fraternized in 
Holworthy, or blew the bubbles of joy on Auburn 
St., where was the authentic voice, the keen sure 
guidance of mind and taste, that would slowly, steadi- 
ly unveil to their sleepy eyes those constellations in 
high Olympus, that shone at the first launching of our 
civilization, and will steady its course in the shifting 
whirlpools of the future? 

That some such voices tried to be heard, is certain. 
The Harvard English Department always sought to 
maintain a high cultural ideal. The prestige of such 
genuine teachers as Barrett Wendell and Copeland 
did not rest merely upon their ability or eloquence. 
It was due also to the fact that this small group of 
men, amid a large, dry, skeptical body, believed pre- 
cisely in what the Jesuit educators take as a basic 
principle: that the normal, healthy-minded youth, pro- 
vided he is reasonably grounded in literary mechanics, 
can and will appreciate the highest cultural values, 
if they are presented to him in a tangible form. These 
men in their own way,—a rather wilful, but still very 
earnest way,—tried to practise what Jesuits preach, 
that true culture is a great broad human heritage, 
into which every man who has a normal human mind 
and heart may enter, provided he will bear the trials 
of the journey. 

The days of the “ esoteric elite” I believe are wan- 
ing. The Copelands and Wendells, the VanDykes and 
Phelpses will wax and multiply in our secular univer- 
sities, and culture will eventually come into her own. 
But when this is accomplished in the fold of English, 
there are still the great cognate fields of the classics 
and other human sciences to be interpreted in terms 
of humanity; and when all is said and done, after 
cycles of conventions and volumes of articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly, our secular educators will find them- 
selves climbing up to the vantage-point where the 
Jesuit educators have quietly stood for centuries. 
They will finally attain to a system of the humanities 
—of the mind of man as reflected in his expression 
and his acts—which is based not on the shifting colors 
of the impressionist, nor the narrow view-point of 
the philologist, but on the true nature of man as 
God has made him and remade him. 

A single instance, that of Greek, may help to make 
this clear. No one was more eager for friendly con- 
tact with the students than that snowy-bearded pa- 
triarch, Professor W. W. Goodwin. His home, his 
heart, and his grammar were equally at your dis- 
posal. Surely in the Senior year of Greek, after six 
lean years of grammar, syntax and archeology, one 
might expect a little fatness of cultural interpre- 
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tation, especially when the dish to be served was the 
Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Yet I still remem- 
ber the slight chill that befell our gallant band of some 
thirty Greek enthusiasts,—out of a class numbering 
over four hundred—when that silvery voice directed 
us to seek elsewhere any information as to the philo- 
sophical questions concerned in Aristotle: “I shall give 
my attention very largely to his grammatical aspects, 
as treated in my ‘ Moods and Tenses.’ For questions 
of philosophy I refer you to Zeller, whom you will 
find on the reference shelves of Gore Hall.” And the 
promise was fulfilled. 

Well, we had had the dialect and the archeology 
of Homer, the grammar and archeology of Euripides, 
the meters and syntax of Aeschylus, the antiquities 
of the Greek theater in Sophocles, and the. German 
scholiasts on Thucydides. But we had never had the 
poetry, the eloquence, the drama, the literary af- 
filiations, the human implications of these or other 
classical writers, the thing that we longed for and 
prayed for. There was a world of seminars, research- 
courses, highly specialized topics, and all sorts of 
academic and semi-academic side issues, which if 
merely attractive were distracting, or if serious were 
an importation from the field of the Graduate School. 
They belonged more to the province of the University 
as such, and did not help to further the precise aims 
of the Arts and Science courses, nor correspond to the 
actual needs of the undergraduate. By these things 
President Eliot built up the latter-day greatness of 
Harvard, and a reputation well-deserved and well- 
earned. Yet in all this prodigious activity of words, 
books and ideas, the most essential task of all seems 
to have been bungled and muffed,—that of giving 
the student that clear-cut discipline of mind and 
character which would make him the liberally edu- 
cated man in the full sense ofthe word: one who, 
as President Butler says 
has equipped himself for reflective thinking, for interpreta- 
tion, and for those deeper insights into the meaning of knowl- 
edge and of life that raise him above the common mass of men. 

Remarkable as is the prestige of Harvard, I believe 
her influence and reputation would be greater in this 
country today, if she could have tended more directly 
toward what is after all the principal aim of higher 
education, regarded from the view-point of the merely 
natural man. For marvelous as all those other 
achievements are, if we look through the history of 
civilization, we find that the most durable prestige 
usually is attached to the school which, while it gives 
to positive science and erudition the priceless meed 
that is due them, nevertheless glories, as its crowning 
achievement, in the interpretation of Man to man. 
And if the classics themselves could not be inter- 
preted at Harvard in terms of human interests, what 
was the lot of the great maiority of those bovs who 
had to look for culture as it were on the highroad 
of all sorts of odd courses and topics, instead of in 
her natural home? 
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It is beside the point to tell them that they might pick it 
up by friendships, college activities of a literary de- 
scription, outside lectures, etc. The place to find it 
was in the class-room in the periods counting for the 
A.B. degree, and not in some instructor’s study, or 
during the summer vacation. 

I believe that I am not alone among Harvard men 
in deploring this lack of the very thing that Harvard 
is often praised for. Many of these beside myself 
have thought that our secular universities actually 
defeat their own ends, by overwhelming the under- 
graduate student with this quantity and complexity 
of experiences and impressions, when he needs to 
have the threads of life unravelled for him, in order 
to handle their skeins in later years. As for Catho- 
lic parents feeling chagrin that their boys, by at- 
tending a Jesuit college, are somehow missing the 
fine point of a liberal education, I believe that they 
can feel, on the contrary, a peculiar satisfaction in 
the thought that Jesuit schools are today what Har- 
vard University is still striving to become, a school 
for a liberal education, in the exact meaning of the 
word. But I shall return to this subject in a second 
article. 


Abd-el-Krim and the War in Morocco 
GONZALO PALACIOS 


FEW days ago the press of the United States pub- 

lished a long cable dispatch with regard to the peace 
negotiations in Morocco. This communication, although 
in points slightly inexact, no doubt owing to defective 
transmission, and despite evident signs of official elabora- 
tion still supplies considerable information as to the 
actual state of affairs. 

The expected rainy season brought about a temporary 
cessation of hostilities and makes peace proposals in order. 
At present the combined French and Spanish forces have 
the upper hand, although the full effect expected from 
their victory has not yet been realized. The plan of the 
campaign was, it is said, to show Abd-el-Krim the su- 
periority of the allied arms. The autumn has seen this 
more than accomplished. The troops of the native leader 
are unable to check a single one of the movements of the 
French on the South, while the Spaniards, disembarking, 
at Alhucemas, penetrated to Axdir, the very capital of 
Abd-el-Krim. The latter was forced to abandon his 
headquarters leaving behind him in his hasty flight numer- 
ous interesting documents. 

But this superiority needs no proof either for Abd-el- 
Krim or for the greater part of his followers. In reality 
the aim of his enemies had been not so much to reduce 
him to submission to the “ Majzem,” as to completely 
annihilate him, and in this they have so far been unsuccess- 
ful. I say so far, for the plan of the war seems to have 
been twofold: the autumn should see the recovery as 
far as possible of the lost prestige of the allies and the 
serious weakening of that of the enemy, the return of 
Abd-el-Krim to his senses, and the way open to peace 
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proposals. Should the native leader refuse the terms 
offered, the war would be renewed in the spring. 

But the Riff chieftain seems determined upon resistance, 
and there is a section of the press in some countries that 
awaits the outcome with a certain degree of sympathy 
for the insurgent “ liberator.” 

It is only by completely shutting one’s eyes to the situa- 
tion in Morocco that the revolution of Abd-el-Krim can 
be looked upon as an attempt to free a more or less united 
people from an hypocritical European domination. Were 
that the case the endeavor would merit our respect and 
admiration. However the facts are otherwise. There 
exists in the Riff territory neither a nation nor the ele- 
ments that would go to form a nation. No other sense 
of patriotism animates the Riffian than attachment to his 
tribe and family in which the primitive patriarchial organi- 
zation still exists. With neighboring tribes except in the 
most elementary relationships he has nothing to do. Tribes 
which today are on his side will oppose him tomorrow. 
Today’s enemy may tomorrow become his friend and ally. 
And what is true of neighboring tribes is true also of the 
Sultan and the Protectorate, as was proved in the case of 
Raisuli when he and his followers were in the same posi- 
tion in which Abd-el-Krim finds himself today. Truth and 
private convenience in Moorish psychology bear a mean- 
ing quite different from our concepts of them. 

The Riffian and Arab must not be confused. The latter 
is an Oriental who could attain, and has attained a high 
degree of culture. The Riffian is a rough mountaineer 
living in a region where the fertility of the soil is poor, 
and crops, owing to the lack of irrigation and proper 
cultivation, are very uncertain. The steepness of his 
country isolates him and also proves his best defence. As 
a matter of fact, if we accept the few roads built by the 
Spaniards adjoining their ancient possessions on the coast, 
their only highways are the dried up beds of streams and 
these are available only in the summer. However in the 
winter no one thinks of leaving his cabin. After a half- 
hearted attempt to break the soil (the women drawing the 
plough in place of horses) seed is sown, and the crop then 
receives no further attention. The natives, shut tight 
within their huts, spend whole days seated crosslegged 
on a carpet, and patiently await, staring into vacancy, the 
coming of the harvest season. If the year was bad, and 
the food scarce, or if he becomes weary of life, the Moor 
sets out to meet the unforeseen disaster of war with the 
same restless satisfaction with which a European of 
leisure hunts lions in the Sahara. He joins with others of 
the tribe, little blessed by a good harvest, to swoop down 
upon some neighboring tribe. In the market-place they 
begin the “chau chau”: conversations carried on fur- 
tively. The Moor returns home, sharpens his “ gumia” 
(dagger) and burnishes his “espingarda”’ (musket). 

A ring-leader is never wanting, and shortly the 
“ saints” are seen preaching the holy war and promising 
the paradise of the Houris for those who died in battle. 
Blood soon flows in the village, the inhabitants flee from 
the town, deserting their flocks. The same story occurs 
every year. The positions more or less important of the 
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army of occupation and the convoys of provisions offer an 
enticement to the rebels and an occasion of continual 
unrest to the European army. Consequently one under- 
stands the Spanish project of replacing the occupied terri- 
tory with isolated companies, in a successive line of 
soldiery near the coast. This plan, which last year was 
one of the strokes of genius of General Primo de Rivera, 
reduced almost to nothing the forces of Abd-el-Krim in 
the whole war zone. Later occurred the infortunate hap- 
penings in the French zone. The treaty of Madrid, in 
which France requested sincere cooperation of Spain, 
which would be useful for both parties, decided the last 
operations. 

One notices, too, that among a people so fickle in char- 
acter and poor because of its indolence, it is very difficult 
and almost hopeless to exact the revenues, especially when 
the expenditures of the coaction are greater than the rev- 
enues they refuse to pay. It can be said that Europeans 
alone pay the taxes. This fact forces the Moors to isola- 
tion. The consequent barbarity leads them on to plunder. 

Since 1912 we can recall four or five rebel leaders, who 
have carried on their rebellion one or two years against 
the national Protectorate. The present one has maintained 
the leadership longer. The political importance, however, 
of this leader and his generous ideals of a liberator only 
exist in the minds of people far removed from the truth 
of the facts. These people have received incorrect infor- 
mation, or have been deceived by their own more civilized 
ideals. The reporter of the London Times was able to 
convince his readers of the low moral and cultural level 
of the famous warrior, whom he practically compares with 
a captain of a band of highwaymen. 

This rebellion would be also of little moment, if it had 
not been for the following reasons, the first three of which 
affected the material progress of the war though all are 
accidental to the merits of Abd-el-Krim. The first was 
the culpable and long-standing negligence of the Spanish 
Government in Morocco, which among other things 
brought the surprise of Monte Arruit in 1921, on account 
of the lack of initiative and plan. As is well known, this 
was one of the causes of national discontent which de- 
termined the arrival of the military Directorate. Another 
reason has been, that a great number of soldiers of fortune 
from the World War, especially from the countries of 
Central Europe because of the terrible post-war conditions, 
have allied themselves with Abd-el-Krim. This accretion 
gave more stability and modern military tactics to the 
rebel “harcas.” The third reason is the Bolshevist pro- 
tection and money, which came in considerable amount, 
allowing them to acquire rifles, machine guns, bombs, 
cannons, which the European manufacturers provided. 

To these causes may be added others of an interna- 
tional political nature. One is the perpetual wrangles and 
suspicions of the nations, who have come together in 
Morocco: France, Spain and England, the latter for the 
sake of keeping open ,the strait of Gibralter, first mile- 
stone in her vital way to India. These Powers are 
always viewing with misgiving the successes of one . :- 
other, and countenance, whenever this can be done with- 
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out compromise, any disturbance which may happen to the 
other nation. As an indication of this we recall to mind 
that the English press gave astounding accounts of imagin- 
ary Spanish misfortunes in 1923, which occasioned semi- 
official objections from the Spanish Ambassador in 
London and which procured a favorable reaction in 
the serious English public, principally the Catholic public. 
Another cause, already indicated in its material aspect, is 
the evident interest of Bolshevist politics to cooperate with 
all the colonial and non-colonial agitators. Moreover they 
desire to control somewhere in Mediterranean Europe 
a nation with little experience of self-government, so as 
to establish a strategic center for its propaganda. 
Through this nation it might be able to gain more and more 
influence and give significance to their Asiatic and Slavic 
threats. This is the Pan-Islamic tendency, of 
which the Turks of Angora, on good terms with the 
Russians, are making propaganda. They are numerous 
as soldiers and officers in the army of Abd-el-Krim, with, 
however, little success, because, as is readily understood, 
these ideas of great solidarity have interest for very few. 
The Times assures us, and the Spanish press confirms it, 
that affairs at Damascus have upset Moroccan opinions 
against France, but the reader will proceed with prudence 
to give the proper importance to those statements. 

It is evident, therefore, that with such conditions of 
people and leader a stable nation cannot be evolved. Hope 
rests on this, that the Moors, on coming in contact with 
the European colonists, may acquire civilized habits of 
work and foresight, of respect for property, for individual 
rights, and for authority. Only then will be possible the 
development of the natural resources and the means of 
communication which give nations knowledge of one 
another, create common interest, and make for unity, when 
the economic strength, that has to come from without, 
is certain of finding respect for rights acquired and a 
firmly established authority which can protect those 
rights. And this condition obtains at present only in the 
vicinity of Melilla, Ceuta, Tetuan, Larache and Tangiers, 
thanks to the Prootectorate; but even in those places the 
work has not been perfected. Algiers itself, without 
comparison more developed and civilized than the Riff 
mountains, must nevertheless still remain many years 
under the French protection. 

The hope of Africa, that land so impervious to civiliza- 
tion, is for the present simply in European influence. 
Take the map in hand; recall the events of history, and 
a corresponding and symmetric projection of civilization 
by the countries of the Mediterranean over Africa will be 
seen: Portugal, more in ancient times, over the west 
coast; Spain, over Morocco; France, over Algiers; Italy, 
over Tunis and Tripoli; ancient Greece, over Alexandria 
and Egypt. Mohammedanism, extended over the north like 
an impassable wall of fanaticism, is responsible for the 
want of culture in Africa. The lack of an ideal and 


#Mussulman quietism have enervated the energies of this 


people, who more because of their religion and customs 
than their race, find themselves so far from culture, there, 
in the Mediterranean, a few miles from Europe. 
































The Epiphany and Its Liturgy 


Wiitram I. Lonercan, S.J. 


_—— many years ago an apostolic indult dis- 
pensed the Faithful in this country from at- 
tending Mass and abstaining from servile work on the 
Epiphany, the decrees of the Council of Baltimore 
make it plain that as regards its devotional aspects 
and external solemnity it is still one of our great 
Church festivals. Along with the Ascension, it is the 
oldest extant feast in honor of our Lord of purely 
Christian origin, for Easter and Pentecost have been 
transmitted to us from the ancient Jewish liturgy, of 
which they are the fulfilment in the New Dispensa- 
tion. 

Historically, as the Greek name suggests, the Epi- 
phany, meaning “manifestation,” had its origin in 
the East and was intended to honor one or other 
“ manifestation ” of the divinity of Jesus Christ. In 
its inception it referred to the Saviour’s baptism when 
the heavens opened and from the clouds came the 
solemn declaration, “This is my beloved Son.” It 
was the great baptismal day in the East as Easter 
was in the West and as. through baptism, to quote 
St. Clement of Alexandria, “ the holy and holy-making 
light of God shines into the soul,” on that day lights 
symbolic of this spiritual illumination were carried 
and it was known as the “ Feast of Lights.” 

In certain Oriental centers, almost from the first, 
associated with this commemoration of the manifesta- 
tion of Christ’s divinity on the banks of the Jordan, 
was the celebration of His nativity. Though not an 
Alexandrian festival, St. Clement refers to its early 
existence among the Gnostics, Basilidians and Valen- 
tinians. St. Epiphanius too identifies the Epiphany 
and Nativity, calling Christ’s birth, His “ theophany ” 
or “epiphany.” It might be noted that the Gnostics 
joined together the nativity and baptism because 
they held, heretically, that on the occasion of the 
baptism the Word of God descended on the Man, 
Jesus, so that His baptism was in fact His mystical 
birth. Orthodox Orientals, however, in conjointly 
commemorating the two events rather emphasized 
the manifestation of Christ’s glory to the shepherds 
through the angel-messengers on the plains of Beth- 
lehem. In some places the nativity aspect came to 
dominate the baptism, even to exclude it. Thus, in 
Jerusalem, the octave days of the Epiphany had such 
a strong nativity coloring as to lead, at least by the 
year 385, to a complete neglect of the baptism aspect in the 
liturgy. 

Around the commemoration of these two “ mani- 
festations ” of the Lord’s divinity, there grew up very 
early, especially in the Western Church, others—the 
showing of Christ’s Divine power in the miracle of 
Cana and the feeding of the five thousand; His man- 
ifestation of Himself as God, Man and Redeemer, to 
the Magi; the raising of Lazarus. Because of the 
last, according to St. Augustine, it was known in 
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some places as the “ Feast of Bethany.” In a word, 
the Epiphany was a collective feast. 

When, owing to Roman legislation, the December 
celebration of the nativity was diffused in the East, 
the West took up the Oriental January feast, retain- 
ing its chief characteristic of honoring the “ manifes- 
tation ” of Christ’s divinity, but attaching overwhelm- 
ing importance as time went on to the apparition to 
the Magi. The two great Doctors of th Apostolic 
See, Leo and Gregory, in their many homilies for this 
feast take it as the almost exclusive object of their 
preaching. So too Augustine and Fulgentius. 

That the Gospel narrative by St. Matthew of the 
visitation of the Magi states a fact has never been 
doubted by Catholics. But who the visitors were is 
quite another problem. Certainly none of the Fathers 
hold them to have been kings, though generally the 
popular mind thus represents them. Not unlikely 
this arises because the liturgy applies to them the 
words of the Psalmist: “The kings of Tharsis and 
the islands shall offer presents: the kings of the Ara- 
bians and of Saba shall bring gifts,” and liturgical 
accommodations of texts have sometimes come to be 
looked upon as authentic interpretations. But such use 
no more proves that the Magi were kings than it traces 
their journey from Tharsis, Arabia and Saba. St. Justin, 
Origen, St. Augustine and St. Jerome describe them as 
“magicians” as literally understood in the Orient. But 
this is not commonly accepted. Rather they would seem 
to have been members of an Eastern priestly caste, an 
assumption sufficiently justified both by the context and 
non-biblical evidence. 

As regards their number and name as well as the time 
of their visit, details are as vague as they are of their 
position. St. Matthew makes no mention of how many 
they were and there is no certain tradition in the matter. 
Some of the Fathers speak of three, influenced perhaps 
by the number of gifts. Oriental tradition favors twelve. 
Early Christian paintings represent two, three or four, 
and an ancient vase in the Kircher Museum, eight. Their 
names are equally uncertain, while the notion that thev 
represented the three families descended from Noe is 
purely legendary. Art and archeology both represent 
their visit as some little while after the Saviour’s birth. 
Only one early monument has the Child in the crib at the 
time: in others Jesus rests upon Mary’s knees and is 
fairly well grown. 

That the Roman liturgy should have made prominent 
the vocation of the Gentiles is not to be wondered at. 
However it never lost sight of the original significance 
of the feast and the other mysteries still have place in 
both the breviary and missal, though on the octave day 
she more particularly honors Christ’s baptism and on the 


Sunday following, the conversion of water into wine 


at Cana. 
The keynote of the feast is struck in the opening anti- 

phon of the first Vespers and its magnificance is sustained 

in those that follow: 

The Lord our Saviour, begotten before the day-star and all 
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ages, appeared on this day. 

Thy light is come, O Jerusalem, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee; and the Gentiles shall walk in thy light. Alleluia. 

Opening their treasures, the Magi offered to the Lord, gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. Alleluia. 

This star shineth as a flame and pointeth out God, the King 
of Kings: the Magi saw it and offered gifts to the great King. 

In the Capitulum that follows, Jerusalem, the figure of 
the Church, is conjured by the prophet Isaias to take 
advantage of the Light which has this day risen upon the 
whole human race. “ Arise, be enlightened, O Jerusalem, 
for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee.” 

The Rev. J. M. Neale, an Anglican divine, has felicit- 
ously translated Sedulius’-Vesper Hymn in which it will 
be noted that there is reference to the three ‘‘ manifesta- 
tions,” Bethlehem, the Jordan and Cana. 


Why, impious Herod, vainly fear 

That Christ the Saviour cometh here? 
He takes no earthly realms away 

Who gives the crown that lasts for aye. 


To greet His birth the Wise Men went, 

Led by the star before them sent; 

Called on by light, toward Light they pressed, 
And by their gifts their God confessed. 


In holy Jordan’s purest wave 

The heavenly Lamb vouchsafed to lave; 
That He to whom was sin unknown, 
Might cleanse His people from their own. 


New miracle of power divine! 

The water reddens into wine: 

He spake the word: and poured the wave 
In other streams than nature gave. 


Though the rest of the night Office refers back to the 
Magi and the call of the Gentiles, the first and second re- 
sponses of the opening nocturn of Matins recall once more 
Christ’s baptism, while the Benedictus and Magnificat 
antiphons again embrace all three “ manifestations.” 

Today the Church is joined to her Heavenly Spouse, since in 
the Jordan Christ washes away its guilt; with gifts do the Magi 
hasten to the princely nuptials and the guests rejoice in the wine 
made from water. ' 

We celebrate a festival adorned by three miracles: this day 
a star led the Magi to the manger: this day water was changed 
into wine at the marriage-feast; this day Christ vouchsafed to be 
baptized by John in the Jordan for our salvation. 

The present Mass for the Epiphany in the Roman 
missal is wholly concerned with the mystery of the Magi 
and the lessons it contains. In the opening words of the 
Introit there is a great burst of exultation: 

Behold the Lord the Ruler is come; and dominion and power 
and empire are in his hand. Give to the King thy judgment, 
O God, and to the King’s Son thy justice. 

Full of joy because the star leads the Gentiles to the 
crib-throne of the divine King the Church prays that those 
who now know Him by faith may come at length to see 
the glory of His majesty, and in the Epistle and Gospel 
that follow she recalls Isaias’ prophecy of the Most High’s 
invitation to all peoples to receive His light and of its 
marvelous realization in St. Matthew’s charming narrative. 
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The feast has its own Preface and in the Canon it shares 
with Christmas, Easter, the Ascension and Pentecost the 
honor of being called “a day most holy.” The Offertory 
and the Communion, the Secret and the Post-communion 
all remind the Faithful of the offerings of the Magi and 
instill the desire to imitate their generosity, to appreciate 
the light that is given them and to prove faithful to the 
gi‘t of Faith which they have received. In the liturgy 
for the feast of the Epiphany, which in reality is a feast 
of Christ’s universal Kingship, there is inspiration and 
encouragement and the pity is that for most American 
Catholics its beauty and significance is wholly hidden. 
Occupied often with devotions to the King’s courtiers, 
with novenas and festivals in honor of His Saints, howso- 
ever commendable in themselves, they allow the King’s 
feasts go by almost unheralded and the “devotion and 
external solemnity ” which the Church desires and pre- 
scribes, is practically ignored. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Solon, Plato, Socrates— 

Where does your vaunted learning stand? 
My grandfather was a schoolmaster 
In Ireland! 


Tall legions, Roman Caesar’s men— 
And trooped ye fearless to the sea? 
My father’s uncle brained a bull 
With the limb of an apple-tree! 


Fair handiwork of Raphael 

Delicate still while ages pass— 

My grandmother knitted the silken stole 
A priest wore once—for Holy Mass. 


Temples and shrines of the dreamy East: 
A tower will fall if man begin it;— 
The thatched cottage of my sires 

Had two real windows in it! 


And Orpheus, thou poor lutanist — 
For all thy windy lyre played— 
My father whistled a little tune 
And he won a better maid! 
Leonarp Feeney, S.J. 


I WILL GIVE THEE REST 


Is the world sweet and doth it charm thy spirit 
With form and color and with harmony? 

Ah! far more sweet is He whose Hand hath formed it 
And fashioned it in all jts parts—for thee! 


Are thy friends true and dost thou know the sweetness 
Of love unselfish, pure and all sincere? 

’Tis but a shadow dim, a faint reflection 
Of one Heart’s Love that holds thine own so dear! 


Qh! lift thy heart above these passing shadows, 
And fix thine eyes upon the distant hill; 

One waits for thee until that happy moment 
In which His love thy wayward heart shall fill! 


He made our hearts to love His perfect Beauty 
And creatures cannot fill the depths they hold; 
In vain we seek for rest and joy supernal 
Unless His Heart our yearning hearts enfold! 
ANNE Eassy Smita. 
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Sociology 
Why Crime Flourishes 


Paut L. Braxety, S.J. 


W HEN Judge Lewis banged the table with both 
fists and shouted that the best way to check 
crime was to punish criminals promptly and adequate- 
ly, he set an excellent doctrine in an appropriate 
frame. They have a way of doing that very thing in 
England, and that is one reason why a comparison of 
our crime-record with England’s suggests that the 
practises of civilization are largely in abeyance in 
the United States. 

A stray copy of the London Times, dated November 
10, 1925 furnishes an interesting case in point. 

The grimy story of Rex v. Kopsch figures a man 
and his wife and a tertium quid with the usual se- 
quence that the tertiwm quid tired of the lady and 
murdered her. A jury promptly brought in a verdict 
of death, which is also the usual sequence in England. 
But even in England the defense of insanity occasion- 
ally figures. In this case, counsel applied for an ap- 
peal, alleging “that the judge at the trial failed to 
direct the jury that a person charged with a criminal 
offense was irresponsible for his act, if he committed 
it under an impulse which he could not resist by reason 
of the disease of his mind.” After thus stating the 
theory of irresistible impulse, counsel “invited the 
court to extend the rules laid down in Macnaughten’s 
case, to meet the advance in modern public opinion.” 
The Lord Chief Justice declined the invitation, and 
delivered an opinion which shows how differently 
they do things in England—perhaps too differently, 
since the doctrine of irresistible impulse, properly 
understood, rests on solid psychological grounds. 





The Lord Chief Justice in giving the judgment of the court 
said that it had been suggested to medical witnesses at the 
trial that Mrs. Thornton had asked Kopsch to strangle her, 
and that he thereupon lost his conscious mind and his sub- 
conscious mind took control. 

The jury came to the conclusion, as they could not fail to do, 
that Kopsch was guilty of wilful murder. 

Mr. Clarence Darrow would feed upon lean pickings 
indeed in this jurisdiction. The opinion continues: 

The judge fully and clearly explained the law to the jury, 
but it was said he misdirected the jury by not directing them 
that “a person charged with -a criminal offense was irre- 
sponsible for his act if he had committed it under an impulse 
which by mental disease he was in substance deprived of any 
power to resist.” 

In other words, the complaint was that the judge did not tell 
the jury that something was the law which was not the law. 

There is a disconcerting frankness about this Lord 
Chief Justice which would never do with us. With 
him the law is the law, and irresistible impulse a “ fan- 
tastic theory.” 


Thre theory advanced was the fantastic theory of uncontrol- 
lable impulse, which, if it became part of the law, would be 
merely subversive. It was not yet part of the criminal law, 
and it was to be hoped that the time was far distant when by 
any means it would be made so. It was surprising to hear 
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counsel for the appellant say that His Majesty’s Judges were 
continually summing-up to juries on the question of insanity 
in the way for which he had contended. The court knew 
nothing of such summings-up. If they took place, they were 
contrary to the law. 

The defense of insanity in the present case, as in so many 
other cases, was merely nonsense. 


Thus the case of Rex vs. Kopsch which began with 
a murder late in September, ended with a reaffirma- 
tion of the death penalty on November 10. Prompt 
punishment is the rule in England, it would seem, and 
not the exception. In the United States prompt pun- 
ishment is occasionally inflicted in an illegal manner 
by mobs, but rarely by the courts. One is tempted 
to state this as the essential difference between the 
administration of the criminal law in the two coun- 
tries. Nor must it be inferred that in England any 
right of an accused man is denied. The significance 
is rather, that the British public is not deprived by 
judges and juries of its right to be protected against 
the criminal, while in the United States the tendency 
is to lay too great stress on the rights of the accused 
and to forget other factors, equally important. 

The abuses which now impede and often wreck the 
processes of justice are not due so much to bad law 
as to bad lawyers. There are members of the bar 
who would be surprised to learn that they are officers 
of the court, charged with the duty of assisting the 
court to arrive at a just decision. They regard them- 
selves not as assessors, “ sitting with the court” but, 
frankly, as advocates whose one well-defined duty is 
to the client. Other duties, whatever they may be, 
are nebulous, and impose no strict duty. These men 
do not, of course, comprise the entire bar, or even the 
greater part of it; but authorities so eminent as the 
Chief Justice of the United States may be quoted to 
show that our bar associations look with too easy and 
indulgent an eye upon notable offenders against the 
ethical standards of the profession. Today, the law- 
yer whose concept of his function is exclusively that 
of an advocate, fits in with the temper of the times. 
For more than a generation the teaching that since 
man’s will is free he must be held responsible for the 
acts which he freely and deliberately posits, has had 
no place in our colleges. “Free will” is a meta- 
physical subtlety, a relic of medieval philosophy, a 
doctrine contrary to the facts evidenced by psycholog- 
ical research. So the professors teach, and by degrees 
this easy comfortable teaching of the class room 
has sifted down through the ranks. Men who rob, 
murder, oppress, and in their deliberately planned 
projects show no regard whatever for property or 
personal rights, are victims of heredity, the pawns of 
irresistible impulse, invalids deserving of compassion 
—and never by any chance responsible for their acts. 
As the psychologist, so too the moralist admits—in- 
deed he has known for centuries—that certain influ- 
ences arising from heredity and environment lessen 
and even remove responsibility. Yet how seldom is 
a case in which the existence of such factors is sus- 
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pected, rightly investigated in our courts! Alienists 
who appear for the defendant equal or out-number 
alienists who appear for the State, but rarely if ever 
does an alienist appear whose sole purpose is to dis- 
cover the truth. The thing has become a crying scandal. 
John Smith took the life of a companion by braining 
him with a hatchet. The facts cannot be denied; but 
better, they can be explained. At the age of two 
Smith fell out of a baby carriage, thereby sustain- 
ing an injury to his brain which was not so much as 
suspected until he reached the age of twenty. 

That is not a fictitious case. It is a defense which 
will be offered shortly in a New York court. 

Lawyers are advocates in these days, and as for 
juries, perhaps the less said the better. The theories 
according to which there is no freedom and no re- 
sponsibility and by consequence no reason why crim- 
inals should be punished, do not, as Mr. Wiltbye 
wrote some weeks ago, mope in a lecture room or 
laboratory. “To the criminal they are as useful a 
means of escape as a lie or a shotgun.” And the rea- 
son why crime flourishes in the United States? Find 
one reason at least “in the professor of philosophy 
at a highly-endowed university teaching flaming 
youth that free will is a myth and responsibility for 
one’s acts a metaphysical absurdity.” 


Education 


The “ Corporate Colleges ”’ Plan 
T. L. Bouscaren, S.J. 


N December 16, 1925, representatives of nine 
Catholic colleges assembled at St. Louis University, 
and placed their signatures to a document which ef- 
fects an educational merger of the nine colleges under 
the leadership of the University. The organization 
thus created is the first of its kind in the United 
States; and since it appears to be an important step 
toward the solution of some of the problems of Catho- 
lic higher education, a brief outline of its essential 
features is offered to the readers of America. 
What is an educational merger? To begin with, it 
is not a merger in the legal sense, which would imply 
a sinking of the individuality, and a loss of the iden- 
tity of the component units which go to form a larger 
corporation. This, the St. Louis University merger 
certainly is not. Each of the nine colleges which have 
freely entered into it retains its name, its identity, 
its distinct corporate existence, its independent finan- 
cial management and responsibility, even, to a very 
large extent, its autonomy in educational matters. 
Yet the union of these bodies to form “The Corporate 
Colleges of St. Louis University ” is something very real; 
and the term “merger” seemed the best by which to 
designate this positive result. It is something more 
than a loose “affiliation” between totally independent 
colleges, and more than an entente cordiale which might 
amount only to an exchange of courtesies or the 
mutual recognition of courses and credits. The merger 
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aims at much more. Its essential purpose is, without 
destroying or impairing the autonomy of the consti- 
tuent colleges, to produce an organic union between 
them, and to wield their combined power for the 
benefit of each. To quote one of its promoters, it 
aims at “the coordination of available educational re- 
sources for the purpose of greater effectiveness.” 

The merger has sprung from local conditions and 
is an instrument designed to meet and improve them. 
It will therefore be best understood by considering 
what those conditions are. 

We have an unusual number of Catholic colleges 
in and about St. Louis. To mention only those that 
have entered into the merger, there are, in the city: 
Fontbonne College, the College of the Sacred Heart 
(Maryville), Notre Dame Junior College (Sancta 
Maria in Ripa), Visitation Junior College, and the 
college of Arts and Sciences of Saint Louis Univer- 
sity. Outside the city but within a radius of not many 
miles, we have Chaminade College at Clayton, Mary- 
hurst Normal School at Kirkwood, Saint Mary’s 
Junior College at O’Fallon, Saint Mary’s Seminary at 
Perryville, and Webster College at Webster Groves. 
O’Fallon is about thirty miles from the city; Perry- 
ville, about sixty; all the other places mentioned are 
in the immediate environs, and all in Missouri. 

For many years these colleges have existed side by 
side; they have been close together physically; but 
although there has been a friendly rivalry between 
them, and a more than occasional interchange of 
courtesies, there has been nothing like a combina- 
tion of their resources, no coordination of their edu- 
cational facilities, no genuine mutual support. Most 
of them in fact have suffered to some extent from 
the isolation that accentuates the hardships of the 
relatively small college everywhere. I do not mean, 
of course, nor would it be true, to assert that any of 
these colleges is inferior. On the contrary the record 
of each will speak for itself. Moreover, that they 
think favorably of each other, and in particular that 
St. Louis University thinks favorably of all of them, 
is evidenced by the fact that the University has of- 
fered to share its influence and educational resources 
with them, and that they have shown the greatest 
willingness to accept the offer, and to enter into or- 
ganic association with the University and with each 
other. But the fact remains that each college indivi- 
dually was at least liable to the handicap which is 
normal for the relatively small college in these days 
of standardization. 

The problem reduces itself chiefly to the limitation 
of material resources. A small college, however high 
and well-directed its ambitions may be, must neces- 
sarily find its activities restricted by the sheer im- 
possibility of doing many things which a much larger 
institution does with ease. It may, for example be 
keenly alive to the need of an additional advanced 
elective course in any subject, let us say in psycholo- 
gy. But a prudent husbandry of its income will allow 
it to offer, at the best, a mediocre salary for a pro- 
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fessor in that subject. Normal result: mediocrity, and 
consequent failure to secure the recognition of the 
standardizing agencies whose approval is the con- 
dition sine qua non of growth and reputation. It is 
a vicious circle: meager resources, small attainment ; 
small attainment, no recognition; no recognition, no 
growth, and consequently meager resources still. It 
was the realization of this condition which inspired 
the leaders to find a remedy. 

The general course of procedure was about as 
follows: a draft of an agreement outlining the main 
features of the plan was prepared, and after a pre- 
liminary personal interview by the Rev. A. M. Schwitalla, 
S.J. with the heads of the various institutions, it was 
submitted to them for full consideration and discus- 
sion. Meetings were held between the representatives 
of all the interested colleges; the constitution was 
amended again and again to meet this or that prac- 
tical difficulty, until finally an agreement satisfactory 
to all parties was arrived at. 

While this agreement is a contract between the 
signatory parties, it is not a legal document in the 
sense that it affects in any way the articles of in- 
corporation of any of the colleges or of the Univer- 
sity. It leaves all the parties legally and corporate- 
ly exactly where they were before the agreement was 
signed. Moreover, it is entirely a free-will arrange- 
ment, and is terminable as regards any party to it, 
upon six months’ notice given by that party. Thus, 
while a definite working agreement has been made, 
it depends for its permanence upon its satisfactory 
functioning; and none of the constituent colleges can 
feel any danger of losing their independence. The 
union is like that which exists between the States, 
with this difference, that the right of honorable seces- 
sion is expressly provided for in the constitution. 

The Corporate Colleges of St. Louis University 
shall, under this agreement, be governed by an Ad- 
ministrative Board consisting of the Most Reverend 
Archbishop of St. Louis, the President of the Univer- 
sity, and two representatives from each of the sig- 
natory institutions. The Board shall make its recom- 
mendations to the President of the University, with 
whom shall rest the final responsibility and authority. 

The University agrees, “to place its educational re- 
sources to the fullest feasible extent at the disposal 
of the Corporate Colleges, making its leadership ef- 
fective by the interchange of staff members, the 
recognition of standardized courses, the advisory 
functions of its officials and faculty, and in any other 
way that may seem desirable, consonant with the 
standards of the University and the terms of this 
agreement; the salaries of interchange instructors 
being prorated on the basis of semester hours, and 
the administrative expenses of this merger being ap- 
portioned according to the decision of the Board.” 

A very important feature of the plan is that degrees 
may be conferred jointly by one of the Corporate 
Colleges and the University in cases where the candi- 
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date has completed successfully the required number 
of semester hours in the standardized courses of that 
college, in accordance with the requirements and 
standards of the North Central Association. The 
University safeguards its own standards in such cases 
by having a representative, with veto power, sitting 
with the Board of Trustees of the College when such 
candidates are voted on, and the College may under 
these conditions enjoy the sanction and recognition 
extended to its graduates by the University. Still the 
College loses nothing of its own power, for it remains 
capable, of course, of issuing degrees in its own name 
alone, subject to no direct control by the University. 
On the other hand the University when it confers 
degrees jointly under these conditions, is in no way 
exceeding its legal powers; for it has by its charter the 
right to confer degrees, and its manner of exercising that 
power is left to its own discretion. 

Of extreme importance was the attitude of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools toward the merger. This was not left to con- 
jecture; definite steps were taken to ascertain what 
effects the merger might have on the standing of the 
colleges concerned. On October 17, 1925, a commit- 
tee representing the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Learning, of the North Central Association, 
met at St. Louis to study the proposed agreement. 
This committee consisted of President E. C. Elliott 
of Purdue, President R. M. Hughes of Miami, and 
Professor J. D. Elliff of the University of Missouri. 
The matter was discussed with these gentlemen by 
a group from St. Louis University, which consisted 
of the Rev. Samuel H. Horine, S.J., Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, the Rev. George Deglman, S.]J., 
Dean of the School of Education, and the Rev. Alphonse 
M. Schwitalla, S.J., Acting Dean of the Graduate 
School. The committee from the North Central As- 
sociation placed itself on record as favoring the plan, 
subject of course to the assurance that the number, 
teaching, and content of the courses should conform 
to their standards. 

The plan also enjoys the support and hearty ap- 
proval of the Most Reverend Archbishop of St. Louis, 
the Honorary President of the Administrative Board. 

This is in substance, the St. Louis Plan. Although 
the ink on the signatures to this document is scarce- 
ly dry, the plan which it embodies has its roots in 
the developments which have taken place in Catholic 
higher education in and about St. Louis recently. 

It has been asked what advantage the University 
expects to derive from the merger. The first answer 
is that given by President Cloud of the University, 
namely that the separate interests of the University 
were not exclusively considered in the movement. St. 
Louis University believes that in assuming the ob- 
ligations of education leadership, and in placing at the 
disposal of its sister institutions all its own educa- 
tional facilities, it is rendering a service to Catholic 
education; and that in itself is reward enough. 
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Note and Comment 


Catholic Historical 
Records 


HE American Catholic Historical Association held 

its sixth annual meeting at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
on December 29-31. In addition to the usual formal pro- 
ceedings, nineteen papers on Church history—two of them 
on American subjects—were presented. A few days pre- 
vious to this a suggestion to collect materials for a his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the United States in time 
for the Tercentenary of Catholic Maryland, in 1934, 
was made at the annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Historical Society at Philadelphia. The Rev. Dr. Peter 
Gilday of the Catholic University, retiring president, 
made the proposal in his annual address. To carry it out, 
he declared, the Society should be assured of a $100,000 
endowment fund from Catholic America and that its mem- 
bership should be recruited to 10,000. The year, 1934, 
he added, coincides with what will undoubtedly be the 
greatest national Catholic jubilee since the discovery of 
the New World. The three hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Catholic Maryland and of the establish- 
ment by Catholics of the principle of religious freedom 
in American political and social life. The idea of pre- 
serving the site in Maryland of this “ Catholic Plymouth 
Rock ” was broached several years ago by the Rev. John 
La Farge, S.J., now laboring in that section of the State, 
in an address he made, in New York, at the annual meet- 
ing the United States Catholic Historical Society. After 
listening to Father La Farge this Society offered to pur- 
chase the historic ground that was the first Eucharistic 
home in the United States and present it for preservation 
as a national shrine, but no practicable means of getting 
the owners to sell it has yet been found. 





After a Visit 
Tc Hungary 


HE impressions gained by Sherwood Eddy, after 

traveling through southern and eastern Europe, are 
interestingly set forth in an article he contributes to the 
Christian Advocate: Speaking of Hungary, “the rock 
that was for centuries the outpost of Western Christen- 
dom and culture against the hordes of Tartars, Mongols 
and Turks,” he believes that the partition of the Treaty 
of Trianon, which reduced that country from twenty-one 
to seven and a half millions, or to about one-third of her 
former population and area, was “ ruthless.” One of the 
first states in Europe to acquire a national consciousness, 
the Magyars, after celebrating the thousand-year anni- 
versary of their occupation of the land, absolutely refuse 
to accept the treaty, says Mr. Eddy, 


just as America would, even in defeat, accept the loss of New 
England, Illinois, California, and Texas, if they were handed 
over to Canada and Mexico as a penalty for defeat. For this is 
just their case. As surely as the people of the United States would 
refuse to come under Mexican rule if it meant the restricting 
of their language, education and religion, under the autocratic 
military control of a people less advanced in culture, so surely 
do the people of proud Hungary. 

Meanwhile, in spite of all the troubles through which 


she has passed, the country, under the able assistance of 
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the commissioner general, the American Jeremiah Smith, 
is making a brilliant economic recovery. Instead of an ex- 
pected deficit of twenty million dollars, her national 
budget will now show a surplus. But politically, believes 
Mr. Eddy, Hungary must ultimately resort to arbitration 
for an adjustment of her difficulties, or appeal to the 
League or World Court. The only alternative will be a 
return to the settlement by arms which has been the curse 
of our warring world in the past. 





The Church 

Unity Octave 

HIS year again, beginning January 18, the Feast of 

the Chair of St. Peter at Rome, and ending January 

25, the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, the usual 

Church Unity Octave will be held throughout the Catholic 

world. To encourage the generous cooperation of the 

Faithful in promoting this laudable project, Pope Benedict 

XV, in the Brief by which he extended its observance 

to the Universal Church, granted an indulgence of 200 

days to all who recite each day the appointed prayers of 

the Octave, and a Plenary Indulgence to those who, either 

on the first or the last day of the Octave, receive Holy 

Communion. We are reminded by the promoters of this 
important movement that 


Never since the Great Schism of Constantinople and the East, 
followed in the Sixteenth Century by the Protestant Apostasy of 
the West, has the desire for Reunion so much possessed the minds 
and hearts of Christians of every sect and denomination as at the 
present time. 

Efforts towards Unity are witnessed everywhere. Leading de- 
nominations of Protestants have succeeded in ignoring their dif- 
ferences to such an extent that they now form a great Protestant 
Federation, more especially in America. Congregationalists, Pres- 
byterians and Methodists of Canada have just succeeded, after 
years of agitation, in coalescing under a legal combine called 
“The United Church of Canada.” 

The Episcopal Church in the United States is promoting “a 
World Conference on Faith and Order,” to meet next summer 
in Geneva, where will be represented delegations from almost 
every existing sect or denomination of Christians, outside the 
pale of Peter. 

The Malines Conversations of the past year, held between theo- 
logians of the Catholic Church and certain Anglican scholars dele- 
gated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, have served as a link 
to draw the re-union movement among those outside the Catholic 
Church towards the Chair of Peter, the ultimate center of a re- 
united Christendom. 

Meantime, the Holy Father has repeatedly expressed his great 
desire to see the Orthodox Churches of the East restored to 
Catholic Unity, urging prayer and effort to that end among all 
the Faithful. 


What with their characteristic zeal for the spread of 
Christ’s Kingdom, the Faithful in this country are not 
likely to neglect this telling means of accomplishing, more 
and more, that for which Christ Himself pleaded, when 
He prayed “that they all may be One, as Thou, Father, 
art in Me, and I in Thee: that they also may be One is Us, 
that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 
Prayers to be used during the Octave, and reading- 
matter in connection with it, will be sent upon application 
to the General Office of the Church Unity Octave, Gray- 


‘moor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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More Children’s Prayers 


Mary Dixon THAYER 


Words You Come So Near 
Everything speaks of You, dear God! Sometimes I really almost hear 
The clouds up in the sky My Guardian Angel’s wings, 
Tell me about You as they pass, And sometimes, God, You come so near— 
And the wind, going by, So near—and whisper things! 
Whispers, “ He sent me!” On the hills I can’t quite see You, but I know 
The grasses, softly, say, When You lean over me— 
“We know Him too!” And all the trees O! Then I wish I were as good 
Stand still, and seem to pray. As children ought to be! 
Everything speaks of You! The sun— 
As it comes up—cries out, A Wish 
“O! See how beautiful I am! O! I often wish 
He made me!” And the shout That I really could 
Goes all around the world, dear God— Always only do 
“He made me! See—O see!” As You wish I would! 
And in the night-time all the stars O! I wish that I 
Keep saying it to me. Loved You, God, the way 
Yes! Everywhere I go, dear God, That You should be loved! 
And everywhere I look, I shall try, today. 
Things speak to me of You, and tell 
Me more than any book. A Present 
O God! I've learned such lovely things All by myself I never can 
About You, from a rose! Do anything that’s fine. 
And O! I know that You have taught But You will help me, God, if I 
A lily how to close! Give You all that is mine! 


I know that You have painted all And so I give You everything 
The flowers on the hills— I have, and myself too, 

And so I think of You, of You— And You can do with me, dear God, 
When I see daffodils! Just as You want to do! 


When I Wake The Difference 


Each morning when I wake I say I know the world would not be half 
“ Take all of me, dear God, today!” - — God, if — : 
I give You all I am, although Sa 60 pedicebies 
That isn’t much, dear God, I know. And tell us what is true. 
But still, I say “Take all of me!” Of course, even before you came, 
(I have no more to give, You see.) The flowers used to grow, 

And there were birds, and stars, and trees, 


ee And clouds, and wind, and snow. .. . 
An Invitation 


I can’t think why You love me, God, 
And yet I know You do— 

I know You want me, when I die 

To come and live with You! 


(Perhaps there are some people yet 
Who think—before You came 

That everything here in the world 
Was just about the same?) 


O! But I know that all the world 
Is different, dear God, 
To Think Since You came down to tell us that 
To think You care, dear God, for me You love us—since You trod 
Who really am so small! 
To think that anything I do 
Matters to You at all! 


The world I’m very sure that all 
The trees and flowers now 
Are much prettier, dear God, 


And when the big trees bow 
Why! All the Angels, looking on, 


Must feel sad when they see 
How little I love You compared 
With how much You love me! 


Their heads, and the white faces of 
The little stars look out, 

Or when the sun is shining and 
The birds sing all about... 


O! Show me how to love You more! O! Everything is lovelier 
I want to love You, God! Because You used to be 
I want to follow, through the world, A Child here in the world, dear God— 


The same path that You trod! “A little Child—like me! 
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REVIEWS 

The First World Flight. Edited by Lowett Tuomas. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. $5.00. 

Lowell Thomas was chosen by the War Department to get the 
story of the World Flight from the fliers and to set it down in 
book form. He does it weil. It is a book which combines the 
diary and chronicle form. Six Lieutenants, Smith, Nelson, Wade, 
Arnold, Harding and Ogden, have their say and the maker of 
the book has his. It is a narrative of intense interest. Beginning 
with the flight from San Diego to Seattle, thence north to Alaska, 
and on over the Pacific into the East, to Asia, Europe, and back 
to the North American continent, there is not a dull page. It 
is a story of youth and daring told with the simplicity of a soldier’s 
tale. There is much more, however, than interest in this historic 
record of the first flight around the world. There is the unmis- 
takable lesson of the importance of aviation in peace as well as 
in war. No American can read this American triumph of the 
air without wondering at the slowness of the development of 
commercial aviation in this country. The flight that is chronicled 
in these pages proves that the aeroplane has boundless possibilities. 
We have only touched their surface. This flight performed by 
soldiers, narrated by soldiers has no militarism in it. When these 
men talk of their achievement and what it means they talk in 
terms of peace, civilization, and friendliness between nations. 
Their book is profusely illustrated with the official photographs 
of the flight. G. C. T. 


—_— 


Walsh. 1170-1690. By J. C. WatsH. Foreword by James J. 
WatsH. New York: Kelmscott Press. 

Lynch Record. Compiled by ExizasetH C. Lyncu. New 
York: W. J. Hirten Co. $2.00. 


The two families named above have produced many leaders 
in various phases of life. That their records are bracketed to- 
gether implies no comparison either in these volumes or in the 
families themselves. Mr. Walsh’s research is confined mostly to 
two periods: that of the settlement of the Wales’ pioneers in 
Ireland and of their establishment in power in diverse centers, 
roughly covering 350 years; and that of the fortunes of the 
family during the religious strife of the following 160 years. The 
result is a coherent narrative of the history of the family from 
its first landing in Southeastern Ireland, through its branches in 
Wexford, Waterford, Kilkenny, Connaught, Dublin and other 
places, to its partial dispersion through the West and into France, 
Spain and Austria. The life-story of this family is inspiring and 
ennobling. The account given by Mr. Walsh is based on accurate 
research and is presented with a fine sense of scholarship. 

In her compilation, Miss Lynch concerns herself primarily with 
those of her name from the sixteenth to the twentieth century. 
She has gathered together short biographical sketches of the 
famous Lynches throughout the world. This list is impressive 
and it is varied, for those bearing the name have distinguished 
themselves as clerics, statesmen, authors, soldiers both in the 
United State and abroad. Prefatory to these special notices, Miss 
Lynch has collected much material concerning the family origin, 
the variations of the name, the pedigrees and the coats of arms 
used by different branches. A. P. 





The State of England. By a Gentleman with a Duster. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


London Bridge is falling down, the British Empire is tumbling 
into an abyss, the social fabric has holes in it, the darkness is 
creeping over the national life, the greatest days of Britain are 
past and the country is slowly and almost inevitably declining. 
“The Gentleman with a Duster,” whose former books impressed 
England deeply, believes that his country is facing catastrophe. 
He claims that he is not an alarmist. But his conclusions would 
cheer the heart of England’s bitterest enemy. Whether or not they 
are to be accepted in al) their pessimism is a question to be 
answered by the Englishman rather than by the American. He 
contends that England is in a bad way economically. Eighty per 
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cent of the food is imported; this is paid for by manufactures; 
the Government tends to destroy the industrial supremacy; and 
so there is danger of starvation. He believes that moral standards 
are disintegrating. The aristocracy has gone and in its stead is 
the division of the people into rich and poor. The rich are con- 
temptuous of intelligence and conscience, the poor are irreligious 
and socialistic. Aimless stupidity is as a blight over the arts 
as well as over all higher life. Whatever one may think of the 
author’s survey of actual conditions, one cannot accept completely 
his “ Thesis of Life,” his solution of the way that the country 
must act in the impending catastrophe. It is well that he does 
not blame God for the disorders and that he traces them to 
human wilfulness. But he slips in his philosophy when he avers 
that the moral and physical laws are iron, that dogmatic theology 
is a failure, that greater intelligence will cure all the evils of 
the body politic. 7 ee A 





Our Federal Republic. By Harry Pratr Jupson. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

The main contention of this volume by the President Emeritus 
of the University of Chicago is stated in the opening words “ The 
vital principle of the constitutional system of the United States 
of America 1s the existence of the republic as a successful federa- 
tion of States.” To this no exception can be taken; it is regret- 
table therefore that Dr. Judson often weakens his argument by 
appearing to accept theories and principles which in reality he 
rejects. Certainly he would maintain, with the Supreme Court 
and with every commentator on the Constitution, that a very real 
sovereignty is vested in the respective States, and that unless 
this sovereignty is scrupulously respected the Federal equilibrium 
cannot possibly be maintained. There is a sense in which the 
statement “Each one of the States is subject to the authority 
of the United States and hence no one of the States is itself 
sovereign” is true. There is also a sense in which it is wholly 
false. The States are “subject” in respect to those rights and 
powers only which have been ceded to the Federal Government, 
whereas all rights and powers not thus specifically granted remain 
with them, or with the people. Since the whole purpose of Dr. 
Judson’s book is to protest against the invasion upon State rights 
by the Federal Government, it is surprising that greater care has 
not been taken to define the limits proper to the States and to 
Washington. There is an excellent chapter on Federal control 
of education, and with Dr. Judson’s conclusion “The time has 
come to realize that we have gone far enough in the direction 
of a centralized federal bureaucracy at Washington,” this reviewer, 
at least, is in complete sympathy. P. L. B. 





The Origin of the New Testament. By Apo_pH von HarNnack. 
Translated by J. R. Wirxinson. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 

The history of the canon of the New Testament is at first a 
history of a canon in fieri, and later a history of a canon in facto 
esse. All the component parts were not written at the same time, 
and so it came to pass that some of the churches possessed the 
sacred literature more completely than others. Moreover, certain 
early ecclesiastical writings, not divinely inspired, enjoyed here 
and there a popularity which they failed to retain. By the end 
of the second century Christians had come to a definite conclusion 
as to the nature of the books of the New Testament and their 
number. Professor Harnack essays to explain how this consum- 
mation, partly happy, partly unhappy, eventuated. Being at one 
and the same time heterodox and modernistic, his subjective 
prejudgments prevent him from allowing any efficient causality to 
Divine Revelation and genuine Apostolic tradition, recognized as 
such at the very beginning of Christianity and propagated by the 
successors of St. Peter and the hierarchy. His own admission 
that the Rule of Faith antedated the Rule of the Book and that 
Rome exercised a decisive influence in settling the canon, shows 
that he had the key in his hands, but failed to use it. One often 
wonders just how high Mr. Harnack should be rated as an his- 
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torian. He has nodded more than once, even in the matter of 
references. He is fond of conjecture. He is not always objective. 
When one remembers that St. Justin witnesses to the fact that in 
his time the New Testament was on the same plane as the Old, 
one must, if at all logical, question Mr. Harnack’s picture of the 
Saint sighing for a recognized Sacred Literature. One last re- 
mark. The definition of the extent of Inspired Literature can 
bring with it no disadvantage. ) > 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Aspects of the Faith——Within the hundred pages of “Protes- 
tant Christianity’ (Philadelphia: Peter Reilly), Thomas B. Chet- 
wood, §.J., has found space not only for an adequate exposition 
of current religious fallacies and heresies but also for spirited 
refutation of them. His main concern seems to be the Anglican 
Protestantism of the three types that he differentiates so adroitly 
in his introduction. His two chosen opponents are the popularized 
and very typical champions, Dr. Leighton Parks and Dean Inge. 
In a series of five papers that take their texts from the public 
utterances of such teachers, Father Chetwood discourses on topics 
as diverse as the Virgin Birth, revelation, tradition, false scholar- 
ship, Anglican origins, and the Nordic developments that affect 
religious beliefs. Though the author is a merciless logician he is 
a charitable observer. He makes a clear distinction between 
thoughts and thinkers; he may condemn an opinion roundly but 
he has commendation for the honesty and the sincerity of the 
propounder of the opinion. Accordingly, his volume will tend to 
correct false teaching without giving personal offense. 

In “The Unknown Force” (Herder), Robert Kane, S.J., 
collects a series of eight sermons that are reminiscent of the “ Ser- 
mon of the Sea.” The title of the voJume is another name for 
the charity of Christ. All the sermons have for their purpose the 
manifestation of Divine love and the imitation of this by men. 
They appeal for kindness and sympathy towards those in pain, 
whether mental or physical, for a lesser intolerance towards those 
whose own acts have brought shame, for a wider view of true 
brotherhood among nations. Two of the sermons, namely, “ The 
Appeal of Christ Through Art” and “The Teaching of Christ 
Through Ritual,” are slightly alien to the main trend, though they 
are valuable in themselves. In argument, Father Kane is most per- 
suasive, in spirituality he is sane and saintly. But it is in the 
soaring quality of his imagination and in the sheer beauty of 
his style that Father Kane is most distinctive. Like Milton in his 
blindness, this eloquent preacher sees visions that are denied to 
most men with eyes. 





True Unto Death.—Both as critical hagiography and as edifying 
spiritual reading “ John Ogilvie” (Benziger. $2.75) will be wel- 
comed. It is unfortunate that not more is known of this interesting 
Scotch Jesuit who lived and labored at a period when it was 
treason to profess allegiance to Rome and who gave his life for 
the cause for which he toiled. W. E. Brown, the author of the 
present biography, would have us study and appraise Ogilvie, for 
want of other background, by considering the history of his time 
and the circumstances under which he worked. For the historical 
critic the second part of the volume, which contains in detail 
all the evidence and the sources from which the story is drawn, 
will have a special appeal. The ordinary reader will find the 
story itself more interesting. Ogilvie is a thrilling hero. Though 
wearied with the torture of eight days and nine nights of sleep- 
lessness, neither native wit nor patience nor fortitude desert him. 
When he is examined, with the shadow of the gallows upon him, 
he jokes and satirizes his accusers. The volume is concerned 
chiefly with facts; there is in it little if any character interpreta- 
tion, such as we are familiar with in saintly biographies. The 
reader is left to his conclusions. But they must end one way: that 
John Ogilvie died solely for the Faith. 

On April 20, 1534, six victims of the hate of Cranmer, Crom- 
well and Latimer were executed at Tyburn. Among them was a 
Benedictine nun commonly called “The Holy Maid of Kent.” 
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Up to the time of her imprisonment and so long as people were 
free to form their own opinion of her character, Papal legates 
and English statesmen as well as her religious sisters held her 
“an excellent, virtuous and holy woman.” Since then all that is 
known of her comes from her accusers; she is a deluded hypocrite 
and a dangerous political agitator who admitted her delusion to her 
judges. In “Dame Elizabeth Barton, O.S.B.” (Benziger. $0.80), 
the Rev. J. R. McKee, of the London Oratory, defends her memory 
against the commonly accepted Protestant tradition and maintains 
that had there been a process of rehabilitation of Elizabeth Barton 
as there was of Joan of Arc, her character would unquestionably 
be cleared. 





Biography.——With the desire of perpetuating the memory 
of Willard Fiske, one of the most loyal benefactors of Cornell 
University, Mr. Horatio S. White has edited, “ Willard Fiske. 
Life and Correspondence” (American Branch, Oxford Univer. 
sity Press. $7.50). It is now more than twenty years since this 
distinguished scholar, journalist and statesman passed away and 
from time to time certain of his correspondence and literary 
memoranda have been given the public. The present sketch is 
meant to supply omissions in a domain in which Mr. Fiske was 
a master, the librarian’s field, bibliography and the science of 
book collecting. It is an entertaining and instructive record of 
a busy and interesting life and of an attractive personality. 
During a long and honorable career Mr. Fiske was occupied 
with varied activities and spent his time not only in New York 
but amid such diversified surroundings as Germany and Scandi- 
navia, Austria and Iceland, Italy and Egypt afford. Mr. White 
has written an enthusiastic and stimulating biography the more 
valuable for the choice, even if incomplete, correspondence in- 
troduced between Mr. Fiske and such scholars and statesmen 
as Bayard Taylor, James Russell Lowell, James Bryce, Mark 
Twain and others with whom he was intimate. 

Mary Agnes Bent in “ Rebel Saints” (Harcourt, Brace. $3.00), 
gives us a chronicle of the earlier Quaker heroes and heroines. 
Her narrative is based on the histories of Sewel and Besse. 
The style is sprightly, at times even flippant though like 
Macaulay not to spoil an epigram by cumbersome clauses there 
is often a shading away of truth. Certainly the author is no 
Quaker though against their enemies she is more truculent than 
any Quaker. But who would not say Amen to her castigation 
of the cruel injustices they suffered? For anything Roman or 
Popish her attitude is not suggestive of recent historical read- 
ing which is a pity as her splendid heroes need no mud-flinging 
at others to make them gleam. 





Dutton’s Stories of the Future—Two new additions have 
been made to the fast-growing “ Today and Tomorrow Series” 
being published by E. P. Dutton and Co. Our reviews of many 
of the little volumes comprising this series have been unfavorable. 
Objection has been taken to the materialistic and naturalistic views 
entertained by authors such as Haldane, Bertram Russel and 
Fournier d’Albe. The last named writer has contributed another 
volume entitled “ Hephaestus” to the series. In this he attempts 
to predict what the future holds in regard to the relation between 
man and the machine. In such a treatise he must be granted 
full liberty for his visionings and phantasmagoria as well as for 
his record of human progress in the discovery of the uses of 
the earth’s forces. But he has no commission to indulge in irrelig- 
ious cant; he has not yet learned that man was never an ape, 
that human history did not begin with savagery, and that soul 
and body are not one and indivisible. This exultant glorification 
of materialism has little solidity in thought though it has much 
sparkling brilliancy of expression. 

Captain B. H. Liddell Hart adheres more closely to his subject 
in his “ Paris,” a treatise on the future of war. He reasons 


closely and persuasively as regards the possible developments in 
warfare from the basis of the findings in the last war. It would 
seem that though he regards war as a recurrent malady, he would 
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wish that it could never again grip the world. After considering 
the blundering war policies of the past, he attempts an estimate 
of the strength and deficiencies of the mewer science on land 
and sea and in the air. Gases and tanks will be the determining 
factors in the army battles, the submarine will control the waters ; 
but the fate of the combatant nations will be decided primarily 
by aircraft. The volume is most interesting ; to the pacifist it will 
be a strong argument in favor of universal disarmament, to the 
militarist it offers acute speculation as to the best way of bringing 
the enemy to submission. 





Best British Short Stories of 1925. The Heart of Katie 
O’Doon. Coombe St. Mary’s. The Chicken-Wagon Family. 
Manhattan Transfer. 

Comparatively few of the best known British authors have been 
granted a place of honor in.“ The Best British Short Stories 
of 1925” (Small, Maynard. $2.50), edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
and John Cournos. While it is to be regretted that Chesterton, 
Belloc, Baring, and even Galsworthy and Jacobs have none of 
their work reprinted, it is a relief that such writers as Arlen and 
Huxley are not included. The collection includes some twenty- 
four stories of diverse lengths. From the aspect of expression 
they are quite worthy of inclusion in the volume. If they are 
to be accepted as the best work of British fictionists, they indicate 
that the better authors, and as a consequence the lesser ones, are 
lacking in ideas and in material. And if, as the introduction 
indicates, the stories are to be regarded as reflecting life, then 
the social environment of England is in a bad way. At ieast six 
of the stories are wholly of illegitimate passion, and several more 
are indicative of that. A majority of the tales are studies of 
abnormal and queer characters or instances of strange, fantastic 
events. To the American reader, the conclusions of most of the 
stories will seem flat. The anthology does not establish 1925 as 
a remarkable literary year. 

The readers who used to enjoy Horatio Alger and Oliver Optic 
will think they are living those old days over again when they 
read “ The Heart of Katie O’Doon” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00), 
by Leroy Scott. It is the same old formula; a beginning in 
poverty, a fight with the world, and then a millionaire heroine. 
There is plenty of action throughout so that the book is full of 
live incidents. This, however, may be said: it is a clean book and 
the background is one of sunshine. 

“The land’s a live thing. It cannot be run on machine-made 
principles.” The land means those ancestral estates of England 
that have suffered so much from the war and its after taxes. 
Taking this as her theme, Maud Diver weaves a very stately 
romance about Daphne Carlyon, the heroine of “Coombe St. 
Mary’s” Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50). The story is delightfully 
told, and the author uses her splendid powers of description to 
the very best advantage. 

Save for a few chapters that some honest friend should have 
told the author to suppress, “ The Chicken-Wagon Family” (Cen- 
tury. $2.00), by Barry Benefield, is a tale of distinction. Pickett, 
the old newspaper man, tells the story to his typewriter in the 
silent hours of the morning. He recalls his adoption by the Fip- 
pany’s, the discovery with them of New York, the struggle for 
existence and the reward, the love of Addie, and then, the trick 
that failed and his deterioration. The happy ending is in real 
life and not in the manuscript. 

In “Manhattan Transfer” (Harper. $2.00), by John Dos 
Passos, there are relatively very few passages that are in any 
way acceptable. The author has succeeded in only one thing, that 
of painting a lurid picture of the obscenity and sordidness that 
may be discovered in a great city by anyone whose desires are 
in the gutter. In the accepted meaning of the word, this is no 
novel ; it is, rather, a dozen stories that run almost parallel scarcely 
touching one another. The continuity consists of diversified grimy 
episodes, usually accompanied by swearing and cursing. And yet, 
critics are stultifying themselves by their raptures over this carica- 
ture of New York. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department 


Catholic Girls at Secular Colleges 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Today’s mail brought me a page from the latest issue of Amer- 
ica, which is received and read regularly here, with a hostile com- 
ment by the cowardly anonymous sender, prefacing your editorial. 

I am exceedingly sorry that a remark made during an informal 
talk to a group of “ Newmanites” has been given such undue 
publicity; a remark, which taken out of its context, could, and 
has been, quite completely interpreted contrary to my attitude to- 
wards Catholic education, of which, it should go without saying, 
I am an ardent advocate. More still do I regret any scandal that 
may have been given through this. 


As I understand it, the admirable purpose of the Newman Club 
is to foster and safeguard the faith of our Catholic students study- 
ing in secular colleges. I was not asked to address the group in 
New York on any educational subject, nor was it in the mind 
of anyone, so far as I know, to exhibit me as the successful 
result of a doubtful experiment. The date on which I spoke was 
December 6. I was asked to speak on the sublime work of 
the Church in the foreign mission field in the hope of creating 
mission activity in this organization and fostering still further 
the students’ devotion to the Church. I was particularly asked 
to tell how, in a Protestant institution, I found a vocation to the 
religious life. 

I spoke of Smith as I found it in 1901, when I entered, a time 
when it had a fine religious atmosphere, lacking today, I am told. 
Then, every student was counseled by the College president to 
attend her own church, and the Catholic girls, we were about 
fifty, taught in the parish Sunday School. 


It is true that the marvelous missionary endeavor of the Prot- 
estant students made me wonder why we, American Catholics, 
beyond the pittance given to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, did nothing in so important a matter, and the study 
of this condition brought me into direct contact with this Society 
in Boston, then under the able direction of Father Walsh, and 
consequently, the grace which I have tried faithfully to follow. 
I have every reason to believe that attendance at Smith was for 
me the instrument God chose tod show me my life work. The 
point I stressed, however, was not that by going to a secular col- 
lege I received my vocation, but that the zeal manifested by non- 
Catholic students in spreading their erroneous opinions, should urge 
Catholics to a like zeal in making known the truth. 

The writer of the article in AMERICA goes a bit too fast when 
he states that I refused to follow the advice of my confessor, 
and guardedly infers that I attributed my vocation to this refusal. 
Both statement and inference are untrue, and the content of the 
word “confessor” has been quite arbitrarily fixed. 

My confessor’s remark to the effect that I was on the road to 
perdition, was not “advice” given in “the Sacred Tribunal,” but 
was made on the street when I was leaving for school, and, if it 
held a fear never before expressed, it was veiled by the smiling, 
kindly eyes of one whose prayers would follow me daily during 
my absence. I went to Smith with my confessor’s consent, and 
strengthened by his blessing. And I know it was with pride, 
not wholly commendable viewed supernaturally, that four years 
later, armed with a diploma, I presented myself to him, stronger 
in my allegiance to Holy Mother Church, and vowed to her 
service. 

That the secular college of today holds a serious menace to the 
faith of our young men and women, particularly if their early 
religious training has been neglected, would be utter folly to deny. 
Assuredly the Catholic college is the place for them, and were 
I to go to college today I would go to a Catholic one. But since 
there are those who, either through necessity or choice, are in 
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secular universities, does it not behoove us, who are keenly in- 
terested in every soul, to help keep warm their love of God and 
His Church? 

My talk had only this intent, and it is truly painful and 
regrettable that my words have been taken from their setting and 
freighted with a meaning they never held. 

And who will undo the harm this criticism has done me, not 
personally, but in my position as Religious superior of a Con- 
gregation devoted to the spread of the Faith, a work in which 
obedience to the slightest wish of the Church must of necessity 
be law? 

Maryknoll. Morner Mary Joseru. 
To the Editor of America: 

The editorial in America for December 19, commenting on 
Mother Joseph’s talk to a group of Newman Club students, came 
as a great shock to me. As I wrote this account for the 
N. C. W. C. News Service, I feel that I have been the occasion 
of bringing pain to a woman whose zeal and devotion I pro- 
foundly admire, and I wish to make what amends I can. 

In summarizing Mother Joseph’s remarks, I tried to quote her 
accurately. But at best it was a condensation, and may therefore 
have thrown a particular point out of its true perspective. Of 
course, too, I could not reproduce the impression conveyed by the 
tone of her voice, the expression of her features, and her whole at- 
titude of complete devotion to the Church. 

To the best of my belief, no one who was at the breakfast 
received the impression that she favored secular education as 

opposed to Catholic education. If that impression was conveyed by 
~ my summary, the responsibility rests on me rather than on Mother 
Joseph. Such an impression I most sincerely regret, not only 
because of the embarrassment which has come to her, but also 
because I, too, repudiate the idea that secular education is to be 
preferred to religious education. 

My own idea in having Mother Joseph speak before the Newman 
Club was to inspire the students with a zeal for the spread of 
the Church, and especially for foreign missions, on the conviction 
that such zeal is one of the best protections for the Faith of 
Catholics in non-Catholic colleges. And in holding up Mother 
Joseph as an example for a woman who had gone to a non- 
Catholic college and had afterwards become a Religious, it was 
with the hope that others already in a non-Catholic college would 
follow her into a religious community. When I was engaged in 
similar work at the University of Texas, I was, under God, 
instrumental in turning the thoughts of a dozen or more young 
women to the Religious life. None of them has done as much 
for the Church as Mother Joseph, but they are all hard-working, 
devoted Sisters, with the full confidence of their superiors. 

It was, then, not to encourage students to attend secular univer- 
sities that Mother Joseph was invited to speak at the Newman 
Club, but rather by way of bringing religious influence to bear 
en the students already in attendance. 

New York. J. Exuior Ross, C.S.P. 

[America shares Mother Mary Joseph’s indignation against the 
cowardly sender of the editorial. 

Father Ross’s letter absolves America from the necessity of 
pointing out that it did not take the passage incriminated out of 
its context. It appeared in the published report in full relief, nor 
would anyone have guessed that the main purport of the specch 
was an exhortation to missionary work. This also applies to 
the word “confessor.” No reader of the report would gather that 
the word was used in the speech in any other than its usual 
meaning of one giving advice in confession. 

AMERICA welcomes and is glad to publish Mother Mary Joseph’s 
and Father Ross’s unequivocal statements of the Church’s attitude 
on Catholic and non-Catholic education. Mother Mary Joseph’s 
letter will help much to undo the harm done, but it is clear that 
this harm was done, not by the criticism, but by the words which 
called forth the criticism, and which were printed in many Catholic 
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papers, at points as far removed as Buffalo, Davenport, Denver 
and El Paso. This is clear from the widespread approval that 
greeted America’s editorial. 

It is proper to add that Maryknoll’s work, and Mother Mary 
Joseph’s part in it, have no more sincere admirers than the editors 
of America. Nor would it be right to deduce from the editorial 
that America is hostile to the work being done for Catholics in 
secular colleges, when that work is done according to the mind of 
the Church. 

Five other letters, defending Mother Mary Joseph, have been 
received. They are not printed, because of lack of space, and 
because they do not touch the point at issue-—Ed. America.] 


How Spain Celebrates Epiphany 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The cheerful custom of presenting our children with gifts 
during the Christmas season has its foundation in the Gospel. 
We read in St Matthew: 

When Jesus therefore was born in Bethlehem of Juda, in 
the days of King Herod, behold, there came wise men from 
the east to Jerusalem. . . . And falling down they adored him; 
and opening their treasures, they offered him gifts: gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. (II. 1-11). 


From time immemorial in old Catholic Spain, and after it in all 
the Spanish-speaking countries, the feast of the Nativity of Our 
Lord has been preceded by a novena in honor of the Journey of 
Our Lady and St. Joseph from Nazareth to Bethlehem. During 
those nine days, which were piously supposed to measure the 
duration of their journey, special prayers are recited to the 
Blessed Mother, and the Faithful accompany her in spirit during 
her traveling through the mountains of Judea. Then the feast 
of the Nativity is celebrated with great solemnity. During the 
Octave, that is the eight days that follow, a “crib” is erected in 
every home, the Infant Jesus being the center of attraction for the 
hearts of the Faithful. Some of these cribs are magnificent, the 
landscape representing the mountains of Judea. Far in the 
distance the “ Three Kings” are seen coming from the East, and 
with every day that passes they are brought nearer to the Infant 
in the crib, until finally, on January 6, the feast of the Epiphany, 
they are seen at the crib presenting their gifts to the Divine Child. 
Then the feast for the children takes place. 

On the eve of January 6 all the children put their shoes outside 
of the windows so that the “ Three Kings,” passing by on their 
Heavenly journey, may deposit their gifts for the little ones. The 
custom is so old that when it began “there were no stockings,” 
and that is the reason why they used their shoes. This custom 
is much older than that of St. Nicholas and has its foundation in 
the narrative of the Gospels. 

In this way the children have their own feast, but after the 
great celebration of the Nativity of Qur Lord. 

These few lines may supplement the beautiful article published 
in America on St. Nicholas and Santa Claus showing the true 
origin of this poetical and pious Christmas custom of presenting 
the children with gifts that are supposed to be brought from 
Heaven—not from the North Pole—in the first case by St. 
Nicholas and in our case by the “Three Kings” who twenty 
centuries ago brought their splendid gifts to the Christ Child. 

New York. C. M. ve Herepia, S.J. 


The Most Emptied of All the Churches 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos the article in America for January 5, “ Crowded 
Churches and Empty Pews,” I beg leave to suggest the query: 

“Would it be in order to ask why the Catholic churches should 
not be the emptiest of all the churches, it being a well established 
fact that every Sunday morning from 6 o’clock to 12 and for 
a couple of hours every week-day morning about half the time is 
spent in emptying them?” The reason for the crowds that pour 
from them is that they are the only place where one gets the 
real thing in religion 


Minneapolis. L. P. Cuute. 








